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Universal Table with 
ENVOY Chairs No. 368 


American Universal Desk 
No. 434 


—depend on us for prompt service 
and complete satisfaction 


You'll find everything you need for your school—from seating 
to study charts—in our full line of fine-quality products. You'll 
find, too, that our staff of experts can be most helpful. 

Rely on us to fill all your needs in school supplies and equip- 
ment. It’s the convenient, time-saving, money-saving way to 
buy. So call on us with complete confidence, as so many school 


officials from coast to coast are doing. 


Pree — School Supply Catalog. Your reliable buying 
cuide to the newest and finest in all types of school supplies 
and equipment. Profusely illustrated. Write for your copy now. 


No obligation. Consult us on all your purchasing problems. 


American Seating Company 


207 Van Ness Ave. South. San Franeiseo 3 


6900 Avalon Bivd., Los Angeles 3 





NOTE: Seats, backs, and desk tops of hot-pressed urea-resin-bonded plywood, for maximum strength and moisture resistance. Table tops heavy, cored-plywood, similarly bonded 
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Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! Yet 
that’s exactly what is done today in many 

of America’s modern coal mines. For com- 

pressed air, at a pressure of 10,000 Ibs. per 

square inch, is the force that replaces explo- 
: sives in bringing down coal ready for loading. 
f, Here a miner inserts the “air rifle” into a pre- 
drilled hole. He'll “shoot” from a safe position, 
sending the charge of compressed air through 
the tubing shown. Air blasting not only makes 
mining safer, but speeds production, too. 
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In mine laboratories like the one shown below, chem- More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal re- 
ists check samples of graded coal before loading moved is the daily record of modern coal mine 
railroad cars to make certain that each shipment ventilation. If air-flow readings fall below safety 
meets each customer’s specifications and provides standards, inspectors like the man below halt all 
the quality as well as grade of coal desired. operations until the condition is remedied. 





There’s fascination in learning the facts about coal! 
New methods have brought vast changes in mining 
since “pick and shovel” days. To help your classes 
learn about them quickly, we’ve prepared an inter- 


















esting booklet, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For your Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. S 
free copies, simply mail the coupon. Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
. | Please send me ___ free copies of 
BITUMINOUS ay COAL i PERTINENT Facts ABouT COAL. 
A | Name = 

BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE | Street — 

A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION | Ce State____ 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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Facts Supporting the Legislative Program 


ALIFORNIA Teachers Association has 
C adopted a legislative program which seeks 
naa 

a. Raise the foundation program of school 
support. 

b. Provide needed school-building construc- 
tion. 

ce. Correct inadequacies in the Teachers Re- 
tirement System. (See Pages 7 and 14.) 

These proposals require State appropriations 
of over 100 million dollars this year, in addition 
to the regular Constitutional guarantees. Such 
urgent needs must be backed by compelling 
facts if they are to be considered seriously. 

On the Adjustment of 
General School Support 

1. The shortage of qualified teachers is 
being daily aggravated rather than relieved. 

2. Overcrowding, especially at the ele- 
mentary level, is seriously damaging the 
quality of education received by Califor- 
nia’s children. 

3. A school district now needs $1.14 to 
buy what $1 would buy at the time Propo- 
sition 3 was voted by the people. 

4. In 1940, California spent 2.6% of its 
income for Education, while by 1947 this 
figure had dropped to 1.5%. 

“o. The amount requested by the Asso- 
ciation represents little more than an eco- 


nomic adjustment to meet the problems of 
inflation. 


On the Problem of Sehool Housing 
In California 


1. California school districts now face 
f 


immediate building needs which, if met,’ 
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will require 250 million dollars of State 
aid. 

2. California faces a probable growth in 
public school attendance of nearly 100,000 
pupils in each of the next 6 years. 

3. School building needs to meet this 
unprecedented growth will require another 
200 million dollars of State aid by 1955. 

4. Of the total need, a minimum of 75 
million dollars in State aid must be pro- 
vided this year. 


On Teacher Retirement 


1. A member of the California Teach- 
ers Retirement System, retiring at age 63, 
with 30 years of service and contributions, 
now gets a retirement allowance of $100 
per month, compared to old age assistance 
of $75 per month now paid to others with- 
out personal contributions. 

2. This proposal approximates for 
teachers the same proportionate benefits 
now received by other State employees. 


HESE facts must be known and understoed 
Ty our legislators and by the people they 
represent. There is ample evidence that if the 
recognized needs of Public Education require 
additional taxation the people of California are 
ready and willing to accept their responsibilities. 

We must give them the facts. The report of 
the studies of the Cooperative Committee on 
School Finance will be published and will be 
available soon. A digest of this report can be 
obtained by request to the Association office, 
391 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. — A.F.C. 










FEDERAL AID and the Eighty-first Congress 


By Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary, 


Will Federal Aid Pass the 
Eighty-first Congress? 


Any assessment of the chances for 
faverable action on a federal aid bill 
by the new Congress is certain to in- 
clude consideration of the following: 


(1) The President is strongly in 
favor of legislation similar to $.472 in 
the Eightieth Congress. He spoke vig- 
orously to that effect during the 1948 
campaign. No one who knows him 
doubts his determination to realize as 
completely as possible the legislative 
objectives to which he stands com- 
mitted. 


(2) The new Senate is believed to 
be even more sympathetic in its views 
on federal aid to education than was 
the Eightieth Senate, which passed 
S.472 last April by a vote of 58 to 22. 
Of 18 new Senators, it seems assured 
that not less than 16 — perhaps indeed 
all — will support federal aid legisla- 
tion if it is so written as to exclude 
federal control of educational policy, 
reserving such control to the States. 

(3) As was true in the Eightieth 
House of Representatives, so is it be- 
lieved to be true that in the Eighty- 
first a substantial majority of the 
members will be favorable to federal 
grants in aid to assist the States in 
guaranteeing a basic educational op- 
portunity through public elementary 
and public secondary schools for all 
American youth. 

(4) The conditions in State school 
systems, calling for federal aid, are in 
some respects more acute now than at 
any time since the early days of World 
War II. The gap between teacher 
supply and teacher demand is widen- 
ing, with demand far out-running sup- 
ply. Overcrowded classrooms and 
part-time school schedules are on the 
increase. The need for new, additional 
classrooms is mushrooming. While 
this need must be met, it is first of all 
necessary to secure the financial sup- 
port required to operate existing 
school plants, with emphasis upon a 
well-qualified teacher in every class- 
room. 

Thus the position of the President, 
the record of the Senate, the promise 
of support from the general member- 


National Education Association of the United States 


ship of the House of Representatives, 
and the sharpening of the need for 
federal school aid are substantial foun- 
dations on which to base a strong hope 
for favorable action by the Eighty- 
first Congress on legislation similar to 
S.472. 


Optimism Tempered with Caution 


Any confidence that the Eighty- 
first Congress will assuredly enact a 
federal aid to education bill, of the 
kind acceptable to the American peo- 
ple —i.e., federal aid without federal 
control— needs to be sensitive to 
other factors that are pertinent and 
less promising than those heretofore 
enumerated. 


(1) The demand for parochial 
schools to share the benefits of federal 
aid legislation, without regard to the 
provisions of State constitutions and 
State laws, may prevent the enact- 
ment of an acceptable bill based on 
the principle of State and local control 
of education. 


(2) The U. §. Chamber of Com- 
merce is making a determined fight 
against the enactment of federal aid 
legislation. The Chamber’s position is 
supported by some taxpayers groups. 

(3) The role of the majority party’s 
leadership in the new House of Repre- 
sentatives is not as yet known cer- 
tainly to be favorable in its attitudes 
on federal aid to education. Speaker 
Sam Rayburn (Texas), Majority 
Leader John McCormack (Mass.), 
and Congressman John _Lesinski 
(Mich.), who will undoubtedly be 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, will as such 
occupy positions of great power over 
school bills in the House. The prin- 
ciple of party regularity, particularly 
in view of the President’s strong posi- 
tion on federal aid during the cam- 
paign and of the equally strong posi- 
tion on federal aid expressed in the 
platform of the Democratic party 
adopted in 1948 at Philadelphia, ar- 
gues that Messrs. Rayburn, McCor- 
mack and Lesinski will bring the fed- 
eral aid bill, which commands the sup- 
port of the President, to the floor of 
the House for debate and a vote. 














(4) Whether a bill similar to $.47) 
can be held free and apart from other 
legislation, entanglement with which 
would be fatal to the best educational 
interests of the nation’s youth, re. } 
mains to be seen. Any effort to use 
the education bill as a vehicle for leg. 
islating on civil rights could, by way 
of example, result only in great injury 
to the cause. 













Vigorous CTA Action Will Help 






In the Eightieth Congress the Sen 
ators and Representatives from Cali 
fornia overwhelmingly supported the 
federal aid to education objective. The 
California delegation in the Eighty. 
first Congress should be equally strong 
in its support. 


If the California Teachers Associa: 
tion and the many important State 
lay groups cooperating in the program | 
will continue, and if possible increase, 
their activities in behalf of the edw | 
cational wellbeing of the nation’s chil | 
dren, by so much will the chances for | 
favorable action be enhanced in the 
Eighty-first Congress. 

















HIS one thing now seems certain: 

The prospects for enacting S.472, 
or a similar bill, are now brighter than 
at any time in the past. Efforts to that 
end should be intensified. If they are 
sufficiently intensified, one of the 
greatest forward steps in the history f 
of public education in the United 
States will be completed in 1949. 



















The Dawn Redwoods of China, by Ralph 
W. Chaney, is the feature article of a recent 
beautiful issue of Pacific Discovery, a jour’ 
nal of nature and man in the Pacific world, 
published bi-monthly by California Acad 
emy of Sciences, Single 
copy 50c. 






San Francisco. 






%* * * ° 





Young America Teacher’s Almanac is 
published by Young America Magazines 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
paper leatherette cover; 32 pages, siz 
54 x 814 inches; 25c. 

To meet the average teacher's need for 
various kinds of data quickly available ™ 
handy form, the almanac contains various 
tables and other data selected especially t0 
meet the needs of the classroom teacher. 
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Changes In Education Committees 


Of The California Legislature 


By ROBERT E. McKAY 


INE MEN who served on Education Committees of the State Legislature 
during the past two years did not return for the opening of the Fifty- 
Fighth session in Sacramento on January 3. Death, voluntary retirement and 
defeat at the polls removed them and 19 others from the 1949 legislative scene. 


Most conspicuously missing was the late 

Senator Herbert W. Slater who died in 
1947 after 36 years of service. The beloved 
dean of the Legislature was chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Education. He was 
blind. 
Death also claimed his successor, Senator 
C. J. “Red” Tauzer, who suffered a heart 
attack less than a year after his election to 
represent Sonoma County in the upper 
house. 

Another member of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education, Senator Charles H. 
Deuel, of Chico, died soon after the close 
of the 1947 session. He had been a legis- 
lator since 1925. 


Three Education Committee members 
failed in their bids for re-election. They 
were Senator Allen G. Thurman, of Col- 
fax, defeated by Mayor Harold T. “Bizz” 
Johnson, of Roseville; and Assemblymen 
Raymond W. Blosser, of San Francisco, and 
Bert W. Loomis, of Chico. Blossor lost a 
hard-fought election battle to young Robert 
I’ McCarthy. Loomis was defeated by Ar- 
thur W. Coats, Jr., Yuba City. 

The three Education Committee members 
who left the Legislature voluntarily were 
Assemblymen Ernest E. Debs, who resigned 
to become a Los Angeles City councilman; 
Santa Barbara’s Alfred W. Robertson who, 
after 12 years in the lower house, declined 
to be a candidate for re-election; and M. 
Philip Davis, West Los Angeles, who did 
not choose to run. 

Twenty-four new faces appeared in the 
legislature as a result of the November 
election, and two, previously seen in the 
Assembly, appeared in the Senate. The two 
ex-assemblymen who moved into the newly- 
refurbished Senate chamber were veteran 
legislator Michael J. Burns, Eureka; and 
George Miller, Jr., Richmond. 

As is the case in the Legislature, the 
newcomers had in their ranks more attor- 
neys than any other occupation. Ten 
lawyers were sworn in, replacing the same 
number of barristers in the group which 
left the Legislature. Seven of the new 
members are businessmen and three are 
farmers. 

New Senators, in addition to Johnson 
who replaced Thurman, are: Edwin J. 
Regan, attorney, of Weaverville; Nathan F. 
Coombs, attorney, Napa; Luther E. Gibson, 
newspaper publisher, Vallejo; and F. Pres- 
ley Abshire, farmer, of Geyserville. 

New Assemblymen: A. W. Way, trucker, 
Eureka; Arthur W. Coats, Jr., attorney, 
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Yuba City; Francis C. Lindsay, rancher, 
Loomis; Gordon A. Fleury, attorney, Sac- 
ramento; John E. Moss, Jr., merchant, Sec- 
ramento; Robert L. Condon, attorney, Wal- 
nut Creek; Verne W. Hoffman, farmer, 
Acampo; Luther A. Lincoln, lumberman, 
Oakland; William B. Rumford, pharma- 
cist, Berkeley; Charles W. Meyers, business- 
man, San Francisco; Robert I. McCarthy, 
attorney, San Francisco; Harlan Hagen, 
‘attorney, Hanford; Stanley T. Tomlinson, 
attorney, Santa Barbara; Joe C. Lewis, 
farmer, Buttonwillow; Everett G. Burkhalter, 
building contractor, North Hollywood; H. 
Allen Smith, attorney, Glendale; Bruce V. 
Reagan, investment advisor, Pasadena; Har- 
old K. Levering, retired automobile dealer, 
Los Angeles; and John D. Babbage, attor- 
ney, Riverside.” 


MONG the prominent legislators who 
did not seek re-election were Senators 
Thomas McCormack, Rio Vista, who first 
went to the senate in 1929; Frank L. Gor- 
don, Suisun, a member for 19 years; T. 
H. “Tony” DeLap, Richmond; Irving T. 
Quinn, Eureka; and Oliver J. Carter, Red- 
ding. Seven Assemblymen likewise chose 
not to run. 
Of the legislators who served in the last 
session four died, four resigned, 12 retired 
and eight were defeated. 


* * * 


CTA CENTRAL SECTION 
Asilomar Conferenee 


UCCESS of the entire professional 
program to place teaching on a 
high plane and to improve the effec- 
tiveness of Education rests largely 
with the local teacher organization. 
That's what leaders of the California 


Participants in 
CTA Central Sec- 
tion’s first annual 
Officers Training 
Conference held at 
Asilomar are, left 
to right: 

Dr. Arnold Joyal, 
Henry E. Newbold 
and 

Dr. Frank W. Parr. 


Teachers Association Central Section 
were told November 12-14 at their 
first annual Officers Training Confer- 
ence at Asilomar. 


Discussion leaders and speakers at the 
3-day conference stressed the vital role of 
the local teacher club in carrying into effect 
the professional program, whether it be in 
the field of salary, public relations, legisla- 
tion or professional relations. 


The training conference, first such under- 
taken by the Central Section, was attended 
by 120 local club leaders and participants. 
President Henry E. Newbold reported that 
the turnout, nearly twice that originally 
anticipated, and the enthusiastic response, 
assure continuation of the conference as an 
annual affair. Previously Central Section 
representatives have attended the Bay Sec- 
tion’s training conference also held at Asilo- 
mar. : 


“Never before have we seen such en- 
thusiasm for a professional program as was 
evident at this conference,” Newbold sa.id. 
“Those who attended acquired anew a feel- 
ing of the importance of the job they are 
doing and a determination to help make 
teaching the really great profession it 
should be.” 

Organized under the general chairman- 
ship of Arthur L. Pursell, of Tulare, the 
conference centered around these discus- 
sion groups: legislation, led by Robert E. 
McKay, CTA director of field service; 
projects and programs for local clubs, Agnes 
Strom, president of CTA Tulare County 
Division; public relations, Robert M. Rees, 
CTA field representative; retirement, Mrs. 
Louise Gridley, of Berkeley, chairman of 
CTA's committee on retirement; and teach- 
ers salaries, Guy H. Jaggard, chairman of 
Salary Committee. 

Professional services and responsibilities 
of the CTA were discussed by Dr. Frank 
W. Parr, CTA director of research, at a 
fireside meeting the second evening of the 
conference. 

Dr. Arnold Joyal, president of Fresno 
State Colleye, told of the work and services 
of the National Education Association. 

An inspirational talk on the role of the 
teacher, “Keepers of the Keys,” was given 
by Dr. I. O. Addicott, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Fresno City Schools. 

Taking turns presiding at the general 
sessions were Chairman Pursell, President 
Newbold, Philip Engvall, of Lemoore, 
president-elect of the Central Section; Joe 
Bedford, of Fresno, president of the Class- 
room Department of the Central Section; 
and John R. King, of Bakersfield, secretary- 
treasurer of the Central Section. 

Assisting in staging the conference were 
Mrs. Cornelia Downing, of Fresno; Miss 
Alma Walker, of Fellows; and Ben W. 


Kellner, of Bakersfield. 








STATE COUNCIL Adopts Far-Reaching 


Legislative Program for 1949 


LEGISLATIVE recommendations which would provide increased State 


support of public schools and affect California education and teacher benefits 
in numerous ways were adopted by CTA State Council of Education at its 
semi-annual meeting December 10, 11, in Los Angeles. 


Final day-long sessions Friday enabled committees to complete their work in 
time for the Legislative Committee meeting, which lasted past midnight to 
discuss the scores of suggestions introduced. 


Highlighting the proposals which survived committee scrutiny and were 
enacted into the action program by the 200 Council members Saturday, was 
the decision to ask the Legislature to increase the foundation program of State 
school support and provide funds to assist districts suffering abnormal growth. 


This program, which would cost the State more than $3214 million over the 
minimum $120 per student now provided in the constitution, culminated the 
year-long study made by the Co-operative Committee on School Finance, 
established last January jointly by the CTA and the State Department of 


Education. 


Foundation Program Raised 


For elementary schools, the CTA will ask 
that the foundation program be increased 
from $145 to $185 per student, the State 
supplying the difference between this 
amount and the sum which can be raised 
by a 65-cent tax rate in the local district. 

The high school foundation program 
would be based on a figure of $210 per 
A.D.A., with a 40-cent mandatory tax, while 
the junior college foundation would be 
raised to $225 with a 25-cent tax. 

In addition, special aid is granted for 
small elementary and high schools, with the 
added provision that after 5 years such 
schools must demonstrate the necessity for 
their existence to receive the increased bene- 
fits of smallness. The final “formula of 
necessity” would be determined and enacted 
into law during that time. 


Growth Relief Sought 


A special aid to schools suffering ab- 
normal growing pains is suggested in the 
CTA request for additional apportionments 
to districts whose A.D.A. increases more 
than 5% over the previous year. 

Under this provision, such schools would 
submit supplementary attendance reports in 
December and May, and receive added 
funds January 1 and June 1 to cover that 
portion of growth which exceeds 5%. The 
amount of the excess apportionment would 
be based on the foundation program of the 
district involved. 

The Council also recommended that the 
State double its aid for school transporta- 
tion, by paying all transportation costs 
above the amount raised by a 2-cent tax 
rate. Junior Colleges are included in trans- 
portation allowances. Provision is included 
for aid on replacement of buses, and for 
capital outlay on new (additional) buses. 
The State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion would be given power to administer 
transportation. 


Grant Reorganization Bonus 


To encourage district reorganization, the 
Council asked that all approved reorganized 
districts be guaranteed no loss over what the 
component districts received during the next 
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preceding year, and that they suffer no loss 
of supervision services. 


It was proposed further that such ap- 
proved unified and union districts be given 
a bonus of $2,400 for each component ele- 
mentary district and $4,000 for each com- 
ponent high school district. Special bonuses 
for all union and unified school districts 
would cease in five years, however. 


R. WILL C. CRAWFORD, chairman of 

the CTA Finance Committee, estimated 
that the cost of these proposals above the 
constitutional guarantee of $120 per A.D.A. 
would be as follows: 


Elementary foundation 


BIGICAM 52 e $20,000,000 
High School foundation 

PUGRTAR: crsccciai.ccccteicaccets 2,000,000 
Jr. College foundation 

BEOOTAM: iss. scence 1,000,000 
Apportionments for 

OOM tosses 6,500,000 
Increase in transportation 

reimbursement .............. 3,000,000 

NON issks he $32,500,000 


Bond Election Endorsed 


Besides these aids in operating expenses, 
the Council voted to ask the Legislature 
for $450 million to aid in new school con- 
struction between now and 1955. Of this 
amount, the CTA will seek an appropriation 
of $75 million in 1949, with a State bond 
issue suggested to provide the remainder. 


These were not the only proposals 
adopted which will involve requests for 
legislative appropriations. The Retirement 
Committee report presented by Mrs. Louise 
Gridley, chairman, adopted by the Council, 
and described elsewhere in this issue, would 
add another $5 million to the State budget 
next year. 


Organization Committee Reports 


The CTA By-Laws proposed by the State- 
wide Organization Committee, after more 
than two years of study, were discussed, and 
the committee was directed to allow only 


until February 15, 1949, for additional sug. 
gestions. 
These further suggestions are to be evaly. 


ated and the final draft prepared during § 


March, with the vote to be taken in April 
according to the mandate issued by the 
Council. 


To Support Federal Aid 


First mention of the move toward Feder | 


Aid to education came in the report of the 
Classroom Teachers Department Presideny 
committee which the Council adopted, 
Wholehearted support to the Federal Aid 
bill in the 81st Congress was pledged. That 


committee's report also urged the Classroom | 


Teachers Department in all six Sections to 
undertake studies of the 12-month schoo 


year being suggested by various educational 


groups. . 


Encouragement of UNESCO program § 


and membership in World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, support of Over 


seas Teacher Relief Fund, contribution of | 
teaching materials and books to teachers in f 
and continuation of | 


European schools, 
teacher exchange were recommended w 
steps toward good international relations by 
the International Relations committee. 


State Policy Upheld 


At the suggestion of the committee on | 
Teacher Education and Professional Stant- | 
ards, the Council went on record as uphold | 


ing the State Department of Education's ef: 


fort to curtail and eliminate the issurance | 
of emergency credentials as soon as the situ | 


ation will permit. 
Continuing-contract legislation, to pro 
vide added security for school superintend 


ents was discsused and reported by the Ten | 


ure committee; but while the principle was 
endorsed, final action on the exact terms 


of the proposal was withheld, pending a | 
later joint meeting of the Tenure committee | 


with representatives of the superintendents. 


Salary Principles Stated 


In setting a policy for the CTA in salary 
matters, the Council adopted the Salary 


Schedule and Trends committee report rec’ f 


ommending the following principles: 

1. Salaries for next year should be about 
175% of pre-war salaries to barely maintain 
equivalent purchasing power. 


2. The effort should continue to raise sa’ | 


aries to a professional level with a range of 
$3,000 to $6,000. -« 


3. Narrowing the range between begin | 


ning and maximum salaries by obtaining 


flat “across-the-board” raises for all teachers : 


weakens our effort to achieve professional 
status. ; 

4. A 10-year rather than 15-year period 
to achieve maximum salary is conside 
more fair and advisable. : 

5. Equal pay for elementary and high 
school teachers on basis of equal training 
and qualifications is a pre-requisite to reliev 
ing shortage of teachers on the elementary 
level. 

6.-Adoption of the CTA program for 
school financing should stimulate progress 
toward a basic State salary schedule. 
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Democratic Procedures Urged 


The Public Relations committee also 
recommended a set of principles, later 
adopted by the Council, designed _to 
strengthen school public relations by im- 
proving the relationship between teachers 
and administrators. 

“Local associations should have an active 
public relations committee, and both teach- 
ers and administrators should be mindful 
that the most effective public relations pro- 
gram is one in which both teachers and 
administrators participate cooperatively,” 
the report declared. 


Ethics Commission Reports 


Promotion of good ethics within the pro- 
fession and service as a body to which in- 
fractions of good ethical behavior may be 
referred were stated as the two purposes 
of the CTA Ethics Commission in the re- 
port by that body. 

The commission reported thateprocedures 


- are being established to review cases of un- 


ethical conduct referred by the governing 
body of any of the Sections of the CTA. 
Revision of the present State code of ethics 
in time for action at the April meeting of 
the Council is the first activity to promote 
good ethics, supplemented by a program of 
education in ethical principles now being 
planned. 


NEA Director Nominated 


Miss Myrtle Gustafson was nominated to 
replace Malcolm P. Murphy as one of the 
two State directors of the NEA under the 
new procedure adopted by the Council. 
Nominations will remain open until the 
April meeting this year, since the revised 
election methods have just been adopted. 
Hereafter, nominations will be made in 
December and selected in April, Murphy 
explained. 

All Council members who also are mem- 
bers of the NEA will be eligible to vote 
on the directors, one of whom will be from 
the area included in the Southern Section, 
the other from the area included in the 
other five Sections of the CTA. 


Other Legislation 


OTHER proposals voted into the 1949 
CTA legislative program include the 
following: 

1, Clarify law relating to travel expenses for 
attending teacher institute by specifying that 
mileage be based on distance from school where 
the teacher is teaching to the place where the 
Institute is held, 

2. Increase the amount which can be spent 
for labor without contract from $1,000 to 
$2,000, and the amount of money which can 
be spent for purchase of materials without 
bid from $500 to $1500, 

8. Give governing boards of school districts 
discretionary power to determine extent to 
which they wish to support school cafeterias. 

4. Raise the fee for issuing teacher creden- 
tials from $3 to $4, 

5. Delete the limit of $50 which any govern- 
ing board can spend for institutional member- 
ships in professional organizations. Also, es- 
tablish a process by which California profes- 
sional associations can assist in selection of 
approved societies, associations and organiza- 
tions, 

6. Strengthen code on right to provide in- 
formation materials for bond election. 


7. Four-year contracts for superintendents 


of unified districts which are not city districts. 
8. ‘Unified districts with 1500 or more 
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A.D.A, to have same duties and privileges as 
a city district. 


9. Require that parent, when entering child 
in school, must present proof of legal age, 


10. Teachers to be granted not less than 8 
days leave with full pay on account of death 
in the immediate family. 


11. Authorize school districts to employ as- 
sistant superintendents, 


12. Authorize adult education classes to sell 
students raw materials to be fabricated. 


13. Permit adult education classes to charge 
deposits on text books. 


14. Permit school districts and county su- 
perintendents to render services to State in- 
stitutions. 


15. Permit a course on the Constitution of the 
United States taken in another State to fulfill 
the Constitution requirement in California. 


16. Permit a nurse employed by the County 
Superintendent to inspect children on the same 
basis as school district nurses, 


Professional Responsibility Shown 


While paying tribute to the achievements 
of committees and “our specially trained 
staff” in his report, President Erwin Dann 
gave delegates this challenge: 


“Representing as we do a million and a 
half children and nearly 50,000 teachers, 
and encompassing every segment of educa- 
tion and all levels of professional responsi- 
bility throughout our State, this Council 
must constantly keep in mind its obligation 
to meet the needs of all.” 


A‘ the conclusion of the meetings Presi- 
dent Dann pointed to the long delibera- 
tions and the significant actions which re- 
sulted as evidence that awareness of this 
obligation had guided the members in every 
session, 


* * #8 


CSTA Council 
Plans Activities e 


Delegates from 18 Chapters Hold Semi- 
annual Meeting in Los Angeles to Discuss 
Program Ideas 


IGHTEEN of the nineteen California 

Student Teachers Association chapters 
were represented when 55 delegates to the 
Junior Executive Council met December 10 
and 11 in Los Angeles. 


Committee meetings, elections and the 
annual Council Luncheon filled the Friday 
schedule; the delegates attended the general 
session of the State Council of Education 
Saturday. The group was introduced when 
Max Fisher, president, from Humboldt State 


College, presented greetings and report 
from CSTA. 
Committees meeting to plan chapter 


activities were those on professional organi- 
zations, professional relations, professional 
growth (recruitment), and UNESCO. An- 
other committee studied the subject of local 
chapter.dues, with the aim of improving 
the local program. 


New Officers 


Nominated for 1949-50 officers were San 
Diego State College, president; University 
of Southern California, vice-president; and 
Los Angeles State College, secretary. 

Highlight of the meeting to many was 


the luncheon at the Biltmore Hotel, when 
Mary Ball, State Adviser, introduced CTA 















A. F. Sozio Photo 


John K. Norton, director of administra- 
tion and guidance at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is chairman of the 
Education Policies Commission of National 
Education Association and American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators. 

Dr. Norton, a Californian, is serving as 
Consultant for the California Cooperative 
Committee on School Finance. 





President Erwin Dann and members of the 
State CTA staff. 

After President Dann explained what the 
CTA means, the following staff members 
spoke briefly on the work of their depart- 
ments: 

Vaughan MacCaughey, editor, Sierra Ed- 
ucational News; Dr. Frank Parr and Dr. 
Kenneth Brown, research department; Rob- 
ert E. McKay, Theodore Bass, Harry Fos- 
dick, and Robert Rees, field service; and 
State Executive Secretary Arthur F. Corey, 
who discussed “What Professional Organi- 
zation Means.” 

Other guests were Roy Simpson, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, and Mrs. 
G. W. Luhr, President of California Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


PFICERS in charge of the session were 

Max Fisher, president; Priscilla Ayres, 
University of California, vice-president; and 
Richard Bartels, San Jose State College, 
secretary. 


* * & 


OAKDALE FUTURE TEACHERS 


At a meeting of the faculty of Oakdale 
Union High School under chairmanship of 
Fred Abbott recently, the group decided to 
sponsor the new student club, a chapter of 
Future Teachers of America. This is a 
part of the faculty drive for teacher re- 
cruitment. 

Sixteen students are charter members of 
the FTA and others, recommended by their 
counsellors, will join later; 6 are planning 
to enter elementary teaching. —K. Ditte- 
more. 


A TRIP ABROAD AT HOME 
| VISIT THE SAN FRANCISCO CONSULATES 


By Anne Currie, Former Teacher of English, Chico High School 


NE summer I made visits to the 

consulates at the Golden Gate. I 
had been asked to compile a list of 
hero stories of all nations for the 
National Council of English Teachers, 
the list to be used in some way or 
other by somebody or other in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The plan I evolved was to visit the 
consulates in San Francisco and ask 
what heroes of their countries they 
thought our children should know well 
— always, of course, naming George 
Washington and Abraham Lincoln as 
examples of what we would offer if 
asked the same question. 


Further, I was to ask for recommen- 
dations of special editions of stories 
about their heroes. Frankly, a list of 
books put out by any of our good 
publishers would have given the same 
information as quickly and as effec- 
tively, but I should have missed a good 
time. 


The Russians were then out on 
Divisadero, at Broadway, I think. I 
remember taking a Divisadero bus, 
only to find that it turned down two 
blocks before we reached Broadway, 
and I had to walk up two of the steep- 
est blocks I have found even in San 
Francisco. The consulate was in a 
house that at one time must have been 
quite a pretentious home. Placards 
directed visitors to the rear, where I 
found the small office and reception 
room. 


After some difficulties with language 
I made myself clear enough and must 
have looked harmless enough to be 
ushered into another room fitted as an 
office, where a thin, youngish man, 
sat behind a table. 


No Heroes Before Lenin 


‘It is not strange that I have hazy 
memories of our conversation. For 
him there was no hero before Lenin, 
of course, and to ask him to name any 
was foolishness. However, he finally 
went over to a pile of VOKS that had 
just been received and gave me three 
issues. 


Not till I visited the Russian head- 
quarters farther down town, to which 
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I was referred by the young man in 
the outer office, did I realize what I 
had achieved. “My, he was generous,” 
an American worker there said. “We 
don’t get many of those.” The three 
issues were nothing revolutionary, but 


had stories of cultural achievements 
in USSR. 


Going from one consulate to another 
was a bit like traveling abroad without 
a visa. The first I visited was the 
Greek, partly for geographical reasons, 
as it was easily reached from my cen- 
ter of operations, and partly perhaps 
because once in the dim past I had 
read college Greek with a minimum 
of prompting. 


Old World Courtesy 


With a fair background of Greek 
history and some understanding of the 
struggles of Greece in the present, I 
found the interview rather harrowing. 
A gentleman of great courtesy and 
charm, the consul himself, received 
me. Eager to help, he gave me names 
in the ancient tradition. I thanked 
him and withdrew. Arriving in the 
outer office, I found him close behind. 
Then I @oke up. An American school- 
teacher is in the habit of opening her 
own doors. Now I must be ready for 
Old-World courtesy, if and when. 


And there was much of it. An en- 
thusiastic gentleman at the British 
office saw me to the elevator, after a 
pleasant half-hour chatting on much 
besides heroes. Anyone could make a 
list of Britain’s hero stories, but the 
gentleman would not be satisfied with 
those. His list included most of the 
men who had fallen in battle in World 
War I, taken from the government 
directory. 


Another pleasant visit was at the 
Danish consulate, where the woman 
secretary showed me beautiful, books 
with illustrations of scenic Denmark. 
To her disappointment she could not 
find a book of the sort I wanted 
translated into English. Much as I 
should have liked to collaborate on a 
translation, I had to hurry on. 


Over at the handsome rooms of the 
Brazilian consulate a young man as- 


sured me that Brazil has no military 
heroes, the separation from Portugal 
having been bloodless and, I gathered, 
mutually pleasant. 


Switzerland was a joy. The Alps 
looked down from every wall, and 
another gracious gentleman received 
me. It’s a shame that I don’t remember 
whether his list included William Tell, 


The liveliest time was at the Spanish 
office. Getting dates mixed, I appeared 
late for the appointment and was 
treated with some hauteur by the girl 
receptionist. The consul could give me 
another appointment, but a very short 
one, next day. I was on hand promptly 


at the appginted hour and was ushered 


in to the presence, who was cordial 
after I had made the proper apologies. 


Warming up to the task I set, the [ 


gentleman finally dashed out to consult 
the vice-consul, a big, good-looking 
fellow who remembered a book he 


thought might be helpful, probably a § 


biographical dictionary. Together they 


spent a happy hour. When my spelling § 


of Spanish grew too bad, the consul, 
left his desk and sat beside me, taking 


the paper out of my hand. My tum [ 


came when he himself got mixed up 
on his ““b’s” and “‘v’s.” I protested that 
“Cabrillo” is not “Cavrillo,” the vice: 
consul deep in a big chair appealed to 
his book, said I was right, and the 
session ended on my urging that | 


could not stay any longer. They were § 


having a holiday with their heroes. 


The Bookman Helps 


Finally I went to see my white f 


haired friend in the offices of one of 
our greatest publishing houses, to learn 
what that distinguished company 
could add to my list. We went over 
book after book, checking indexes and 
tables of contents. I can still see him 
as I left him, standing in the middle 
of the floor with his arms full of books, 
calling to me, “Goodby. Come again.” 


As I went over to the elevator, | 
hummed, “My Country, ‘tis of thee.” 
For the first time that day I punched 
the elevator button myself and knew 
that I was in the good old USA. 


% 


California school children and young 
people will be interested in Your Bicycle, 
an illustrated, paper-bound book of 130 
pages, by Kraynick, and published by Maw 
ual Arts Press, Peoria 3, Illinois; price 
$1.25. This is‘a good, practical manual on 
bicycles and their care. 
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, |, CONFERENCES ON RURAL 
LIFE AND EDUCATION 


HE State Department of Education, 

in cooperation with a group of so- 
cial, civic, educational and government 
agencies and organizations, will spon- 
sor 4 regional conferences on Rural 
Life and Education in January and 
February, 1949. The meetings are de- 
signed to assist the department in 
determining policies governing educa- 
tional services for rural children, youth 
and adults. A review will be made of 
special needs which may be met by 
cooperative efforts of the agencies 
concerned. Consideration will be 
given current aspects of rural condi- 
tions in California, including mobility 
and characteristics of the rural popula- 
tion; agriculture; rural-urban relation- 
ships; education of rural children, 
youth, and adults; social and cultural 
opportunities in rural life; health and 
social services; recreation; rural life 
government; and conservation of nat- 
ural resources. 


Dates and general locations of the 
conferences are: 


January 6 to 8 — Chico State College 


January 13 to 15 — Fullerton 
January 27 to 29 — Berkeley 
February 3 to 5— Fresno 


Exact locations will be announced 
later in communications from the de- 
partment, and in the regional press. 
Each conference will opén with a gen- 
eral session on a Thursday evening, 
offering workshop sessions during the 
day on Friday, and general sessions 
Friday evening and Saturday morning. 

Plans for the conferences are under 
direction of Helen Heffernan, Assist- 
ant Division Chief for Elementary 


Education in the Division of Instruc- 
tion. 


ll. DEVELOPMENTS IN STATE 
TEXTBOOKS 


Frfnk M. Wright, Associate Super- 
intendent and Chief of the Division of 
Public School Administration, has re- 
viewed the existing situation in manu- 
facture and distribution of free State 
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textbooks for elementary schools, and 


_ the prospects for the next few years. 


Highlights of Mr. Wright's report are 
summarized in a set of conclusions 
given below: 

1. Elementary school attendance has 
increased 18% during the last 3 school 
years, 1945-46 through 1947-48. 

2. Production and distribution of 
State textbooks have increased 50% 
during the same period. 

3. The backlog of orders for text- 
books existing in the State Printing 
Plant on September 30, 1948, calls for 
completing production of 3,326,500 
books. The State Printer gives assur- 
ance that this backlog should be prac- 
tically eliminated by September, 1949. 

4. New textbooks now being ordered 
are expected to be available by Decem- 
ber 31, 1949. (These are basic and 
supplementary books adopted by the 
State Board of Education in 1948 for 
an adoption period beginning July, 
1949.) ‘ 

5. The number of textbooks avail- 
able for actual current distribution will 
be increased during 1949-50. Most of 
the titles on the official list will be 
available for distribution to school dis- 
tricts in some quantity. 

6. The State effects an important 
saving in money by State production. 
Investigation showed that the cost of 
direct purchase of textbooks from pub- 
lishers is well above the cost of State 
publication, including publisher's roy- 
alty in costs borne by the State.., 

7. The shortage of textbooks has 
been caused by conditions affecting 
the entire book manufacturing indus- 
try. The difficulties that have ham- 
pered the State Printer have also 
affected private publishers. Reports 
on the situation in the printing indus- 
try indicated that there is no advantage 
to be gained in textbook production by 
contracting for printing by commercial 

printers, due to shortages of equip- 
ment affecting all printing establish- 
ments. This and other plans for expe- 
diting production, were found to offer 
no satisfactory solution to the produc- 
tion problem. , 

8. Within a year the manufacture 


and distribution of State textbooks 
will be on a current basis. 

9. The State Printer has given ex- 
cellent cooperation to the State De- 
partment of Education, exercising 
every opportunity to bring his opera- 
tions to a high level of efficiency. He 
has accomplished notable improve- 
ments in producing books. 

10. The Legislature has appropriated 
ample funds for textbook production 
in recent years. 

11. Priority is given to manufacture 
of basic textbooks. 

12. An improved schedule for tim- 
ing of all operations affecting text- 





















A Thought for 1949 


Co second of our significant Cen- 

tennial years opened before us on 
January 1, 1949. It is worth while 
to think of the conditions under 
which teachers worked in 1849 in the 
limited number of California schools, 
for the most part privately maintained 
academies, seminaries, and colleges, as 
we face our own responsibilities in 
1949, 

The teachers in pioneer days had 
scarcely any reason to guess what a 
magnificent future lay before Cali- 
fornia. Today, we have very clear 
evidence that in the second century 
of its history, our State is assured of 
becoming even more important than 
it is today as one of the world’s major 
centers of economic and _ cultural 
activity. Our public schools are an 
essential element of this development. 

As we enter 1949, the State De- 
partment of Education, local school 
districts, and professional associations 
are working together to provide ade- 
quate educational programs for the 
huge numbers of children in Cali- 
fornia public schools. Adequate legis- 
lation and appropriations are being 
recommended to the 1949 Legisla- 
ture to meet today’s emergency 
situations and to build for the future. 

We school-people can serve our 
communities well in 1949 by inform- 
ing the people about what their 
children need in the public schools, 
and by supporting the program of 
united action approved after careful 
study by California Teachers Associa- 
tion and other major educational 
groups. The more closely we co- 
operate in 1949, within the profession 
and with the community, the sooner 
will adequate provision be made for 
the schools our children deserve. 

ROY E. SIMPSON 
Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 


































books, including the calling for bids, 
the evaluation of submitted materials, 
adoption, manufacture, and distribu- 
tion, is now in use by the State Board 
of Education, the State Curriculum 
Commission, and the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Ill. VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
FUNDS 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Roy E. Simpson and State Director of 
Vocational Education Julian A. Mc- 
Phee have announced the total of the 
funds allocated to school districts for 
maintaining vocational education pro- 
grams in high schools and junior col- 
leges during the school year 1947- 
1948. 


The services offered to pupils in the fields 
of agriculture, homemaking, trades and in- 
dustry, and business and distributive occupa- 
tions, were reimbursed by a total of $1,233,- 
529.37. This sum was provided by federal 
and State sources, the California allocation 
from funds appropriated by the U. S. Con- 
gress being $835,126.99, and the funds 
appropriated by the State Legislature being 
$398,402.38. Mr. McPhee reported that 474 
California secondary schools participated in 
the program last year. 


Mr. Simpson and Mr. McPhee attended 
the annual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
early in December. Mr. McPhee presided at 
the conference, having been elected Presi- 
dent of the national association at its session 
in Los Angeles in 1947. 


At the start of the New Year, Mr. McPhee 
retires from the State Directorship of Voca- 
tional Education, to give his full time to the 
presidency of California State Polytechnic 
College, San Luis Obispo. He is succceeded 
as State Director by Wesley P. Smith, who 
served till the end of 1948 as Assistant to 
the State Director. 


ADMINISTRATIVE WOMEN MEET 


A LUNCHEON for the Administrative 
Women in Education will be held Tues- 
day, February 22, at 12 o'clock, Sir Francis 
Send reser- 
118 - 26th 


Drake Hotel, San Francisco. 
vations to Mary J. Sweeney, 
Avenue, San Francisco 21. 


Other members of the committee on 
arrangements are Edith Pence and Lor- 
raine Kelley. This luncheon meeting is 
always one of the outstanding features of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators convention. 
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“CALIFORNIA CONGRESS 0 


The PTA and Legislation 


By Mrs. William B. McKesson, 
State Legislation Chairman, 
San Marino 


TH third Object of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers reads: 
“To secure laws for the care and protection 
of children and youth.” 


That means PTA members must devote 
their thought and energies toward a wide 
variety of child welfare legislation. Let us 
consider here briefly the PTA legislative 
program as it relates to California public 
schools. But first, let’s see how the PTA 
gets its legislative program. 


Established policies of PTA, which are 
published in the Yearbook of the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, deter- 
mine the legislative program. When bills 
or ballot measures are found to relate to 
these policies, the Board of Managers takes 
appropriate action. Such action is based 
upon careful study and recommendations 
of the legislation committee of the Congress. 


Parent-teacher associations may study and 
discuss upon their platforms any measure 
pertaining to child welfare, with the under- 
standing that no action is taken by the local 
association unless action has previously been 
taken by the State Board of Managers. 
This applies to Sfate measures. Endorse- 
ment of local ordinances is a matter for 
local associations to decide, provided that 
there is a direct bearing on child welfare. 


Membership in PTA is not recruited for 
the purpose of academic study of child 
welfare measures; however, the Objects are 
on every membership card, and all members 
are committed to the support of them. Par- 
ent-Teacher leaders spend much time study- 
ing these Objects and measures related to 
them. The entire membership is urged to 
study and plan forthright discussion on child 
welfare issues. 


Any stand taken by the Board of Man- 
agers upon a measure, is reported to the 
membership through the district and council 
chairmen of legislation, whose duty it is to 
see that each local association is informed. 
Only such speakers as are in accord with 
the action of the Board are thereafter pre- 
sented upon Parent-Teacher platforms. 


It should be remembered that action by 
the Board of Managers, as a duly-authorized 
body, is taken only after much time and 
thought has been given and a full discus- 
sion of both sides has been presented. 
Democratic processes are observed. 


The 1949 Program 


Now, what is PTA’s legislation program 
for 1949? At the time this article is being 
submitted, no program has been adopted 
by the Board of Managers. This will be 
done at the January and March board 
meetings. However, PTA has sustained 
interest in areas directly affecting public 
schools. Should bills be introduced at the 
Legislature in any of these fields, PTA 


action may be expected to be consistent 
with policies adhered to by the California 
Congress in the past. 


Illustrative of these established policies 
are the following: 


Public schools shall receive Constitution. 
ally-guaranteed support from the State .,, 
CCPT has supported bills safeguarding the 
policy of Constitutional guarantee of finan 
cial support of the public schools and such 
distribution of State funds as to insure 
equal educational opportunities to all chil 
dren from kindergarten through college. 


Protection and education of handicapped 
children shall be assured by the State, ., 
CCPT has also supported adequate State 
appropriations for education of all children 
and youth, 
physically handicapped. 


School districts shall be so organized a 
to provide the most effective and efficient 
educational programs . . . CCPT has sup 


ported redistricting where it will provide f 


more effective educational programs. 


Adequate programs of adult education, 
including parent education, shall be con 
tinued . CCPT has supported such 
budget items. 


The State Board of Education and the 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction | 


shall be free from political control ... 


The “solid front in Education” is a vital 
factor in the development of the public 


school program’ in California. PTA mem 
bers generally believe that since education 
is a State responsibility, the State Board of 
Education and the State Department of 
Education, responsible to the people for 
the administration of the schools in Cali 
fornia, should be free of political control. 


Invitation to Teachers 
ANY California teachers are 


members of California Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and read its 
official magazine, California Parent: 
Teacher. Officers and chairmen of 
the Congress contribute articles to 
Sierra Educational News. 

A cordial invitation is extended to 
California teachers and other school- 
people to send materials to California 
Parent-Teacher. Blanche S. Hook, 
editor, states that they publish many 
articles written by teachers, and she 
would welcome more material from 
them. 

This interchange of ideas is fruit 
ful of friendly cooperation. Address 
her at California Parent-Teacher, 607 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles. 
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This policy has been actively supported in 
the past, and vigilantly protected. 


In addition to the above statements of 
policy, Parent-Teacher is likewise com- 
mitted to the support of other fields of leg- 
jslation, such as appropriations for needy 
children and community health services, the 
principle of teacher tenure, teacher retire- 
ment, local school boards financial control 
of school budgets, etc. 

CCPT believes the welfare of our chil- 
dren demands and needs a “solid front.” 
Dr. John S. Carroll, president of the Cali- 
fornia Association of School Administrators, 
has said “This solid front is of importance 
to the children in the State, it is of im- 
portance to the lay citizenry, and it is of 
importance to the professional groups in the 
field of Education. Today we find that, 
more than ever, the need is at its peak for 
all of us in education to work together in 
the common cause of education for democ- 
racy. In a democracy one of the most char- 
acteristic phenomena is that of action on 
the part of the people. . .” 

California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers is largely a lay-group and is in a 
focal position to represent the opinion of 
lay persons interested in California public 
schools. At the State Legislature, CCPT is 
always represented by lay persons—usually 
by the State chairman of legislation. There 
is no paid representative, salaried advocate 
or lobbyist for PTA. 


W'§: THE PARENTS, welcome the pos 
tive and constructive leadership fur- 
nished by the California Teachers Associa- 
tion through the Cooperative Committee on 
School Finance. We look to you, the teach- 
ers, for leadership in Education. We would 
urge your continued participation in our 
local association programming by postive, 
aggressive planning and thinking. 


Van Dyke challenges those who would be 
men, “To think without confusion, clearly.” 
This crystal-clear pronouncement has value 
today for all parents and teachers. 


Can we “think without -confusion, clear- 
ly” in the midst of indiscriminate propa- 
ganda on all sides? It is with us always — 
particularly at election time and in legisla- 
tive years. Can we sift fact from fiction? 
It is difficult. It requires disciplined minds 
and willing hearts. Honest and upright 
parents and teachers can fulfill this obliga- 
tion. Our enthusiasm and a “solid front” 
will determine our success. 


* * * 


Teacher Edueation 
Scholarships 


ARFTER three years, our investment of 
$145,000 shows these factual results: 


Project Report as of July, 1948 


been edcgiths Sak gee Its 206 
Contracts completed ........-------------- 37 
Active in school, July and 

September, 1948 .........0200-0------- 105 
Active in classroom service..........-- 29 
Permanent credential ...............----- 41 
Emergency crediential ...............:. 25» 
Total years rendered in service 

MU ctor net Reda 414 


Teacher Education Scholarship students 
are giving and/or have given teaching serv- 
ice in the following California communities: 
Adelanto, Alhambra, Arcata, Bakersfield, 

erkeley, Buena Park, Burbank, Burlingame, 
Cedarville, Clear Creek, Delano, El Monte 
Eureka, Glendale, Goleta, Larkspur, Los 
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Angeles, Mountain View, Newport Beach, 


Ontario, Palo Alto, Pasadena, Pismo Beach, 
Sacramento, San Anselmo, San Bernardino, 
San Diego, San Dimas, San Francisco, San 
Gabriel, Santa Barbara, Santa Monica, 
Shafter, Sierra Vista, South Pasadena, 
Stockton, Taft, Tulare, and Vineland. 


Throughout these three years, additional 
information of a warmer human character 
has come to light. There is no place for it 
in the record, but it finds a welcome niche 
in our hearts. From the Oregon border to 
the Tia Juana River come letters from boys 
and girls in response to the news of their 
winning a scholarship, or the rating of re- 
newal, or the wonderful satisfaction of find- 
ing themselves at last a full-fledged teacher. 
We want you to enjoy them with us: 


“Thank you so very much. Now I can realize 
my dream to go to the University of California, 
instead of having to stay home and attend junior 
college.” 


“I will always do my best, so that you will 
never regret your decision. I am proud of hav- 
ing won, and I want you to be proud of me.” 


“I assure you that my financial burden will be 
lifted, and I intend to take full advantage of 
this fact by spending a great deal more time 
on my school work.” 


“It hardly seems possible that life at college 
could get better each year, but it does grow 
richer, perhaps because I realize more fully 
what a wonderful opportunity I have, Thank 
you so much for all you have done.” 


“TI. want to thank you for your encouragement 
and consideration during the past two years. I 
am very grateful to know so many people are 
interested in my education.” 


“Teaching is wonderful. Thank you for help- 
ing me into such a fine and gratifying profes- 
sion.” 


“The scholarship did more than help me finan- 
cially. It gave me the feeling that someone was 
really behind me, ready to help, interested.” 


And from an applicant came a statement 
of foresight that every teacher will recognize 
as almost an every-day challenge in the 
classroom: “There are some children who 
are completely neglected by their parents. 
These are particularly the ones I would like 
to help. It seems to me so unfortunate that 
these children are deprived of their chance 
for love and security which every child 
needs. I would like to give them something 
of myself and make their school hours have 
a homelike atmosphere.” 


Out of 40 grades, this applicant had 37 
“A’s and 3 ‘B’s in her high school transcript, 
‘A’ grade in junior high school, held high 
activity offices, and it was with admitted 
restraint that her principal withheld super- 
latives in his recommendation. 


We were happy to grant her the oppor- 
tunity to “give something of herself,” as 
well as to aid and encourage scores of other 
fine winners as, year after year, they enter 
the elementary classroooms of California. 


you can help us by publicizing these 
facts. Information concerning Teacher 
Education Scholarships will reach more than 
1,500 educators and administrators through- 
out the State on or about January 10. 


Application forms may be obtained 
through the school principal or dean, or by 
direct request to California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, 608 Occidental Life 
Building, 1151 South Broadway, Los An- 
geles 15, after January 10. Applications 
must be returned. by March 10, and success- 
ful candidates will be notified by May 1. — 
Mrs. LeRoy H. Bailey, State Chairman. 





PTA AND FEDERAL AID 


Editor’s Note: This is the first of four 
explanatory articles to appear in this maga- 
zine on the Four-Point Program (major 
current objectives) of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. The story 
below deals with the PTA plan recom- 
mended for the improvement and equaliza- 
tion of Public School Education, as well 
as the need for it. The next three will 
deal with improvement of health, world 
understanding, and parent and family life 
education. 


F'Rst on the high-priority objectives of 

the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, which has a membership of more 
than 5,125,000, is Federal Aid for public, 
tax-supported schools on a basis of need, 
as a means of equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities in all areas of the United States. 

Mrs. L. W. Hughes, president of the 
organization, has announced that major em- 
phasis would again be placed on Federal 
Aid that will give children living in areas 
with low tax-resources educational oppor- 
tunities equal to those of children in 
wealthier localities. There are many local 
school districts having less than $100 to 
spend per classroom a year, inclusive of 
teachers salaries, as compared with more 
than $6,000 per year by a fortunate few, 
a difference of 60 to one. 


Meanwhile, recent surveys show that 
about 2,000,000 children between the ages 
of 6 and 16, are not now attending any 
school and that “within 10 years no school- 
ing will be available for 6,000,000 children 
unless there is substantial assistance from 
the federal government.” 


Weaknesses in America’s present educa- 
tional system are shown further by the latest 
U.S. Bureau of Census report, disclosing 
there are in this country 2,800,000 persons 
over 14 who cannot read or write. Other 
authorities estimate that semi-literates, who 
are barely able to read or write, exceed 
7,000,000. Most of these are not illiterate 
because they couldn't learn. They simply 
didn’t have a chance. 


The National Congress feels that the cur- 
rent crisis in Public Education is a national 
problem for which the federal government 
should assume its fair share of responsibility. 
Illiteracy is no longer confined to any par- 
ticular section and is becoming even less so 
because of population shifts from one region 
to another. 


Fears that Federal-Aid legislation would 
permit federal control of the local schools 
are unwarranted, since the National Con- 
gress believes that “the integrity of our 
free public school system should be main- 
tained and strengthened.” To that end it 
supports the policy “that any or all pro- 
grams of an educational nature to be admin- 
istered through the public schools should 
be channeled through the U.S. Office of 
Education and administered with a maxi- 
mum of local control.” 


(Please turn to Page 28) 








PDK IN CALIFORNIA 


EFERRING to the PDK California 

directory appearing on page 21 of the 
December 1948 issue of this magazine, Dr. 
Emery Stoops, district representative, has 
kindly supplied us with the following addi- 
tional data: 


Alpha Epsilon Campus Chapter — University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles 7; Ernest 
G. Toland, president; Don Mallernee, vice-presi- 
dent. 


Alpha Omega Field Chapter, installed June 
1948, at San Jose, has the following officers: 
Dwight E. Twist, president, San Joaquin County 
Superintendent of Schools Office; Charles R. 
Timpany, secretary, County Superintendent of 
Schools, Santa, Clara County, San Jose; Lee T. 
Sims, treasurer, 28 Allegro Drive, Santa Cruz. 

One more field chapter is in process of 
installation at Pasadena. 


Beta Gamma Field Chapter (installed Decem- 





Mabel Studebaker 
California Tour 


ABEL STUDEBAKER, NEA Presi- 

dent, will be in California February 
7-19, immediately preceding the Regional 
Conference of American Association of 
School Administrators. Speaking and social 
engagements for President Studebaker are 
being scheduled. Clubs and schools in 
Southern California desiring to entertain 





Yochim Photo 


Miss Studebaker should send their requests 
to Vera Hawkins, 4134 Stephens Street, 
San Diego 3. 

Clubs and. schools in 
Sections, namely — Bay, North Coast, 
Northern, Central Coast, and Central, 
should write to Malcolm P. Murphy, Sacra- 
mento High School, Sacramento 17. Mr. 
Murphy is Senior NEA Director for Cali- 


fornia; Miss Hawkins is Junior Director. 


the other CTA 
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ber 8) at San Luis Obispo; president, Harry K. 
Wolf, California Polytechnic Institution; secre- 
tary, Myer Crumb, San Luis Obispo County 
superintendent of schools office. 


The recent biennial district conference held 
December 27-28, Clark Hotel, Los Angeles, was 
well attended by delegates and alternates from 
18 chapters in the 5 Southwestern States. Paul 
M. Cook, national executive secretary, from 
Chicago, and Dr. George C, Kyte, national vice- 
president, from University of California, Berke- 
ley, attended the conference, and assisted Dr. 
Emery Stoops, district representative ,in planning 
and administering the conference. 


Chief topics for discussion were implementa- 
tion of the four national Phi Delta Kappa 
projects: (1) teacher recruitment; (2) interna- 
tional educational cooperation ; (3) advancement 
of research, and (4) public support for education. 


PDK national headquarters reports new 
officers for the following chapters: 


Omega Field Chapter—San Diego. David 
Cherry, president, La Jolla School, 7365 Gerard 
Street, La Jolla; William H. Lucio, vice-presi- 
dent, San Diego State College, San Diego; Jens 
Hutchens, secretary, San Diego County Schools, 
San Diego; Floyd Cocking, treasurer, Vice-Prin- 
cipal, Snyder High School, 1372-12th Avenue, 


San Diego; Jack W. Salyers, historian, San 
Diego Junior College, 12th Avenue and Russ 
Street, San Diego 2; Joe Apple, editor, San 


Diego State College, San Diego. 


Xi Field Chapter — Sacramento. Ray B. Dean, 
president, 1200-21st Street, Sacramento 14; 
Malcolm Murphy, vice-president, Sacramento 
Senior High School, Sacramento 17; Lawrence 
E. Turner, secretary, College of the Pacific, 
Stockton 27; Lyrel D. Bullard, treasurer, Placer- 
ville Elementary Schools, Placerville. 


* * * 


CHARTER GIVEN AT WASCO 


ASCO Union Elementary School, 

Kern County, made a fine record in 
Central Section by reporting 100% CTA, 
NEA, PTA and CTA at a recent meeting. 
Robert M. Rees of Fresno, CTA field rep- 
resentative, presented their charter as an af- 
éiliate Chapter of CTA. 

A large group of out-of-town suests at- 
tended the meeting, including John King 
of Bakersfield, secretary-treasurer of CTA 
Central Section; Ben Kellner, president-elect 
of Kern County Council CTA, and Ed 
Sewell of Taft, member of the CTA State 
Committee on Reorganization. 

Local guests included members of Wasco 
city council, board of trustees of elementary 
schools, secretary of chamber of commerce, 
and many others. Mrs. B. J. Edwards, pres- 
ident of the Teachers Club, was assisted in 
planning the program by Harold Buntain, 
principal of Thomas Jefferson School, who 
is North Kern representative to Central 
Section. 

Following the ceremonies, a program of 
sauare dances was presented by Circle 8 
Dance Club of Bakersfield, who also in- 
structed the teachers and their friends in 
dancing several of the numbers. Refresh- 
ments were served by a committee of 
teachers. 


NORTHERN SECTION NEWS 


HE Northern Section is gradually ty. 
coming “charter conscious.” Neva, 


County's request has been approved by the & 


Executive Board; Shasta County and Sx. 
ramento City are about ready to send their; 
in; and several other groups are working 
on the idea. 


Sacramento County, Sacramento 


and El Dorado County held a Joint oe ; 


tute November 22-24, in Sacramento. Por 
the general sessions the topics were World 
Problems and The California Centennial 
Years. On the latter topic, Dr. Willian 
Paden of Alameda, an outstanding author 
ity on the subject, gave a most informatiy 
and interesting lecture. After outlining the 
routes of the early Spanish explorers, he 
stressed the point that Sacramento was the 
focal point for development during th 
years of the Gold Rush. That was the rey 
son that the capital, after moving from on 


town to another, finally came here and 


stayed. 


The elementary principals of this Section 
have elected Superintendent Siebert St. 
phens of Redding as the president for the 
new term. The vice-president is Richard 


Brown of Loomis, and William Meteer of § 


Red Bluff is secretary. 
The Section Council meets in Marysville 


on January 15, the third Saturday. On & 


of the important questions to be settled 
will be the fate of the 1949 Joint Institute, 


The Institute Committee will take definite 7 


action at that time. Superintendents wh 
cannot be present at the meeting shoul 
send word as to their County's plans for 
Institute. — R. W. Everett, Executive Sec 
retary. 


* 2 8 


In Tulare County Dr. Elizabeth A. Bu 
ler is the Director of Education. Wilhel 
mina Paulsen is general supervisor. Theo, 
R. Nickel is County Superintendent of 
Schools. The county offices are at Visalia 

Also a member of the Tulare County 
Superintendent of Schools Office is J. Pot 
Williams, formerly principal of the high 
school at Cedarville, in Modoc County. 


* * * 
FURTHER CHANGES IN 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Carl A. Bowman, Los Angeles; 
Director of Placement, 
CTA Southern Section 


Dr. Elizabeth A. Butler has been a 
pointed director of education in the Tv 
lare County Schools Office to fill the pow 
tion formerly held by Frederick L. Trott 
Ir: 


Wilhelmina Paulsen is a general elemer 
tary supervisor in the Tulare Count 


Office. 


Dr. Einar William Jacobsen has bet 
elected superintendent of Santa Barbas 
City schools, to fill the position formet 
held by the late Dr. Rudolph Lindquit 
Some years ago Dr. Jacobsen was assistatt 
superintendent of Oakland schools, at 
then held several important positions * 
the East, including head of the school ¢ 
education, University of Pittsburgh, a 
president of the University of Louisvill: 


Please turn to Page 26 
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NEW 


RESEARCH PROGRESS REPORT 


State Committees Await Outcome of 


CTA Research Department Surveys 


AS a phase of its service to CTA 
groups, the Research Department 
is currently conducting two significant 
surveys relating to teaching personnel. 
One of these, prepared at the re- 
quest of the State CTA Tenure Com- 
mittee, parallels a similar study which 
was made in 1940 by Rathbone and 
Rees. 

The other survey, a comprehensive 
study of teacher supply and demand in 
California, will be used by the State 
CTA Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards as a 
partial basis of its report to the State 
Council of Education. 

Both surveys were well under way 
at the time this article was prepared. 
Both are based on questionnaire data. 
The following brief preview of the 
types of information and data being 
obtained should interest CTA mem- 
bers. 


TENURE STUDY 


The tenure study, based on infor- 
mation furnished by district superin- 
tendents, deals with the following 
questions: 


1. How many and which districts are on 
tenure? 

. What proportion of the present full- 
time certificated personnel is classi- 
fied as (a) permanent, (b) proba- 
tionary, (c) not eligible for tenure? 


rm 


3. At what maximum age is tenure 
granted? 
4. Are married women eligible for 


tenure? 

5. If a man and wife teach in the dis- 
trict, are both eligible for tenure? 

6. What other local tenure policies are 
in force? 

‘7. How many permanent certificated 
employees were dismissed during the 
past 5 years? 

8. What were the causes for the dis 
missals? 

9. How many dismissals resulted in 
court action? 

10. How many permanent teachers 
have resigned on request during the 
past five years? 

11. Of the teachers on probation in 1945- 

46, how many have been elected as 

permanent? How many failed to be 
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elected to permanent tenure? How 
many resigned either of their own 
accord or by suggestion? 

How many probationary teachers 
were granted tenure for the current 
year? 

What methods are being used by 
school districts to assist unsuccessful 
teachers? 

How many districts use local teachers 
councils or committees and what 
success have they had in working 
with unsuccessful teachers? 

How can the present State tenure 
law be improved? 


SUPPLY AND DEMAND SURVEY 


Ez: 
ES 


14. 


ES 


THE purpose of the supply and de- 

mand survey is to obtain facts and 
figures on California’s teacher situa- 
tion to serve as a necessary background 
for the intelligent planning of the 
needs of the schools in relation to cre- 
dentialing. 

In cooperation with the Division of 
Teacher Education of the State De- 
partment of Education, the CTA Re- 
search Department has prepared and 
distributed to all California school dis- 
tricts an extensive questionnaire. The 
State Department of Education, in 
turn, has contacted county school su- 
perintendents to check on the number 
and types of credentials on file. They 
have also written to all teacher educa- 
tion centers in the State for informa- 
tion on the number of students who 
are preparing to teach. The State De- 
partment of Education also contacted 
the California teacher placement bu- 
reaus for data on vacancy requests and 
actual placements for the current 
school year. 


The CTA phase of the supply-and- 
demand survey will furnish informa- 
tion to answer the following ques- 
tions: 


1. How many teachers, classified by sex 
and level, were required to supply 
California’s need as of September 30, 
1948? 

. For which fields of instruction was 
it impossible to secure fully qualified 
teachers for the current year? 

3. How many more fully qualified 


rm 


By CTA Research Department 


elementary teachers were needed than 
available for the current year? 


4. To what extent are school districts 


able to secure qualified substitute 
teachers? 


5. From what sources did California 
public schools secure their newly em- 
ployed teachers for the current year? 


6. What became of those teachers who 
did not return to their respective dis- 
tricts this year? 


7. What will be the anticipated turn- 
over of the present staff of teachers 
at the close of the 1948-49 school 
year? 


8. Disregarding replacements, how 
many additional teachers will at each 
school level be needed in 1949-50 to 
take care of California’s population 
increase? 


Due to the great amount of work 
and time required to tabulate the ques- 
tionnaire data, the final report of 
neither study will be completed before 
late December. However, preliminary 
data from both surveys will be made 
available to the two State CTA com- 
mittees for use at the December meet- 
ing of the State Council of Education. 


* * * 


FOUR MILLIONS FOR CLAREMONT 


LAREMONT COLLEGE receives the 

major portion of an estate of $5,000,000 
left by the late Mrs. Chauncey D. Clarke 
of Los Angeles. This legacy, one of the 
largest sums bequeathed to Education in the 
West in the past decade, is specifically re- 
— to endowment of teaching and re- 
search. 


Claremont College, central coordinating 
institution of the group of four colleges at 
Claremont—Pomona, Scripps, Claremont 
Men's College, and Claremont—specifically 
operates the common Graduate School, the 
central library system, the common collegi- 
ate facilities such as Bridges Auditorium 
and the Infirmary, and is specifically 
charged with the responsibility for taking 
the initiative in the establishment of new 
colleges here. 


The group plan of organization of the As- 
sociated Colleges at Claremont is unique in the 
United States, combining the overall facilities 
of a university center, while retaining the 
special advantages of the small, independent 
college. Pomona College originally sponsored 
the group plan of development under the leader- 
ship of President James A. Blaisdell in 1925, 
when Claremont College was incorporated. Other 
colleges since incorporated in the group were 
Scripps College, a women’s college, in 1926, and 
Claremont Men's College, a liberal arts college 
for men interested in business nad public ad- 
ministration, in 1946. 
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Proposed TEACHER RETIREMENT Legislation 


By Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley; Chairman of CTA State Committee on Teacher Retirement 


T the December meeting of the State Council of Education, the legislative 


program of the State Retirement Committee was unanimously adopted. 
The important features of this proposed program are: 


a. The prior service credits are to be 
increased from $20 to $35. This applies, 
with one exception, to all those years of 
service prior to July 1, 1944, for which 
credit is now granted. Where a part-time 
teacher is involved, this prior service credit 
shall be in the same ratio to $35 as his 
service is to a total day’s service, but at no 
time shall it be less than $20. 


b. Credits for current service are to be 
increased from 75 cents to $1.25. Compu- 
tations are to be made in exactly the same 
manner that they are now made. 


c. The age at which a retirement allow- 
ance is granted without applying a conver- 
sion factor to the prior and current service 
credits, shall be lowered from 63 to 60. 
This assumes that the minimum require- 
ment of 30 years of service has been met. 
The increased benefits stated above will 
apply only, therefore, if retirement is at 
age 60 or over. If retirement is below 60, 
the benefits will be discounted. 


d. The age at which a retirement allow- 
ance may be drawn after 10 years of serv- 
ice shall be reduced from age 58 to 55. 
The requirements that apply at present to 
retirement after 10 years of service shall 
still apply. 


e. A death benefit shall be included for 
all active members, excluding those having 
comparable benefits from public funds un- 
der a local system, but with subventions to 
those local districts whose members have 
such comparable benefits. In addition to 
the contributions now paid at death, this 
would add one-twelfth of the annual salary 
for each year of service as a member, not 
to exceed 6 years. 


Increased Benefits 


Since the entire retirement plan is based 
on the principle that the teacher shall pay 
half the cost of current service credits, the 
percentage of salary deducted for this pur- 
pose will be substantially increased. Rais- 
ing the benefits from 75 cents to $1.25 is 
an increase of 6624% and, therefore, that 
cost will necessitate an increase of 6624% 
in the percentage contributions of the 
teacher. 


In addition, the reduction of the age 
from 63 to 60 implies for the average 
teacher a shorter period in which to serve 
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and make contributions and a longer period 
of time in which to receive these increased 
benefits. Therefore, this too will increase 
the required contributions. However, it 
should be pointed out that these costs will 
be increased in the same ratio for the State, 
since it bears one-half the cost of current 
service. 

The State will be asked also to assume 
the entire cost of the death benefit and the 
increased cost of the current service of the 
application of the $1.25 to all service from 
July 1, 1944, to such time as a teacher's 
rate is changed by the enactment of this 
proposed law. Since the State already pays 
for all prior service, the increase in cost 
resulting from raising the $20 to $35 would 
also be assumed by the State. The entire 
increase in cost to the State would approxi- 
mate $4,500,000 for the first year and 
would increase for a number of years. 


California Teachers Association, Upon 
recommendation of the State Commi 
sponsoring legislation enabling the Califo, 
nia Teachers Retirement System to becom 
a member of the National Council o 
Teacher Retirement and to participate in iy 
program, seeks credit for each teache 
for service in the State where the servic 
was rendered. This is an extensive pro 
gram and its enactment into law will mea 
an increase for every teacher Participating in 
the system. 


BECAUSE the benefits to the memben 

of the system have been materially 
increased and because the greatest share of 
the cost will be borne by the State, every 
teacher must assume some share of the 
responsibility for informing the member 
of the Legislature of the need and the ju 
tice of such changes and for securing the 
cooperation of those members in support 
for the bill presented by California Teach 
ers Association incorporating these sug: 
gested changes. 





TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
PROGRAM 


At Pacific Grove High School 
meres GROVE High School is experi- 


menting with a teacher-recruitment pro- 
gram which has elicited a great deal of en- 
thusiasm among the students who are par- 
ticipating and among other members of the 
student body. 


At present, only 3 students and 3 teach- 
ers are involved in the experiment. All of 
the students are senior girls; only seniors 
are to be allowed to take part in the pro- 
gram. One girl is working with a class in 
general mathematics; another is working 
with students in a freshman English class; 
and the third reports to one of the ele- 
mentary schools daily to work with a social 
studies class. 


The purposes of the program are two- 
feld: to interest students in the teaching 
profession, and to give high school students 
an opportunity to put their interest in 
teaching to a test. 


Before the student teachers begin their 
work, they go through an “indoctrination 
period” during which they observe classes 
and attend conferences wherein philosophy, 
procedures, and techniques are discussed. 
The students are also given a considerable 
amount of professional literature to read 
and report on. 


Eventually, the girls are allowed to han- 
dle classes under supervision. Conferences 
are held frequently with the student teachers 
to discuss such problems as making case 
studies of students, keeping anecdotal rec- 
ords, using visual ‘aids (the girls are re- 
quested to prepare bulletin-board displays), 
making assignments, supervising study, giv- 
ing special assistance to “slow” students, 





maintaining discipline, and using specific 
techniques in teaching. 

The students involved in the program 
are happy in the work and their interes 
has kindled enthusiasm among other seniors. 
In fact, it appears that it will be necessary 


to place a quota on the number of students | 


who will be allowed to be student-teachers, 
The students in the classes handled by 
the student-teachers have made a surpriy 


- ingly satisfactory response to the program. 


The senior girls are treated with courtesy 
and respect. 

But perhaps the fundamental reason for 
the present success of the program is the 
willing and cooperative attitude manifested 
by the entire staff of the high school.— 
Norman H. Naas, Teacher, Pacific Grove 
High School. 


* * #* 


National Soap Sculpture Committee at 
nounces the 22nd annual competition for 
prizes offered by Procter & Gamble for 
sculptures using ivory soap as medium. The 
committee issues a beautiful illustrated 
brochure entitled Soap Sculpture, A Mat 
ual. For entry blanks and other inform 
tion address National Soap Sculpture Com’ 
— 160 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, 
NEY. 


* * * 


Dental Health Teaching Outlines com 
prises 4 booklets, — No. 1, for grades 13 
20c; No. 2, for grades 4-6, 25c; No. 3, for 
grades 7-9, 25c; No. 4, for grades 10-12 
30c; complete set $1. These helpful guides, 
—jissued by Bruce Publishing Company 
2642 University Avenue, Saint Paul 4 
Minnesota, — have been praised and * 
cepted by educators and public health o 
cers throughout the nation. 
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MOTION-PICTURE AND SLIDE-FILM 
INDEX BY WESTINGHOUSE 







NEW index of the sound motion-pic- 

tures and slide-films for schools has 
been prepared by the school service depart- 
ment of Westinghouse Electric Corpora: 
tion. These materials can be borrowed 
freeof-charge except for transportation 
costs. 

The motion-pictures and films described 
in the catalog cover a wide range of sub- 
jects and can be used for either general 
assembly programs or for home economics, 
industrial arts, salesmanship, science, and 
social science classes. A small section of the 
catalog decribes various teaching-aid charts 
and transcriptions wihch are also available 
in connection with these pictures and films. 
For convenience in requesting the films and 
supplementary material, an ordér blank is 
included with each catalog. 


Teachers can secure copies of the index, 
“Westinghouse Sound Motion Pictures and 
Slide Films for School Use,” by writing 
to School Service Department, Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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MAP AND GLOBE LEAFLET 


rest SHORT discussion on map and globe 
ors, use, prepared by Denoyer-Geppert 

















$a Company in cooperation with the Audio- 
wn Vises) Commnittes of the NEA, has made 
ers, | its appearance. 
by This leaflet, available to all teachers on 
pri’ | request, deals with the approaches to map 
ram. | and globe use, and methods which should 
ey Tbe helpful in acquiring a better understand- 
." ing of the sustained use type of visual 
che teaching aid. It may be obtained from the 
; sted publishers, 5235 Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 
rye Ask for Leaflet B26. 
rove Denoyer-Geppert has produced a number 
of publications of this kind, as an aid to 
| teachers. The Handbook of Basic Visual 
Teaching Aids, Booklet B1, a popular pub- 
lication, is now being reprinted. Their 
e ay | booklet B5, “Teaching Geography for 
nm fot} World Understanding and Cooperation” is 
e : helpful. 
a These service activities are the result of 
Man |? sharply-increased teacher interest in better 
roma | Use of maps and charts. 
Com 
k 10, * * & 
THREE NEW PSYCHOLOGIES 
1. Educational Psychology, by Gates and 
s com’ } Others, appears in its 3rd edition, a big, 
es 13, excellently-organized text of over 800 pages. 
. 3, for } First appearing in 1923 and authored largely 
10-12, | by Dr. Arthur I. Gates, professor of educa- 
guides } tion, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
mpaty } sity, this widely-used text has gone through 
Paul 4 Many printings and is nationally known. 
nd ae’ Published by The Macmillan Company, 350 
ith oft § Mission Street, San Francisco 5; price $4.25. 
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2. Macmillan has also brought out Edu- 
cational Psychology, by Peterson and Mar- 
zolf, of Illinois State Normal University; 
560 pages; price $4. Nancy Bayley, re- 
search associate, University of California, 
Berkeley, has contributed a particularly fine 
chapter on mental development in infancy 


and childhood. 


3. Longmans, Green and Company, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y., has issued 
Psychology of the Elementary-School Child, 
by Dr. Lawrence A. Averill, professor of 
psychology, State Teachers College, Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts; 470 pages; price $4. 
Averill focuses attention in a helpful way 
upon the child of elementary school age, 
6-12 years; upon the “20 million or more 
children who present the problems absorb- 
ing the efforts and comprising the hopes 
of elementary teachers.” 


* * &* 


GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 
By Laura B. Everett, Oroville 


een PAINS, by Florence M. 
Taylor; another of Mrs. Taylor’s very 
natural little stories for young children. 
These children appear in different stories, 
and their problems are real children’s prob- 
lems. There is Peter who whistles; Margaret, 
who would rather read than play; Bobby, 
who is the biggest and inclined to direct 
affairs; Jim, who is always asking questions; 
Jack who is lame and always wears a brace; 
Helen and Doris; and David who has never 

layed with other children, beside a num- 
es of others. The problems they meet and 
the way they solve them are interesting and 
sometimes exciting. Westminster Press, 65 
cents. 


Little Old Automobile. Story and _pic- 
tures by Marie Hall Ets. The story of the 
unkind little automobile which would not 
stop when it was asked to and ran over 
everybody, until the railroad train asked it 
to stop. It would not and the train ran 
over it. Then . . . what becomes of it is 
just retribution. Charming line drawings 
by the author. Viking; $1.50. 


Mr. Flip Flop, by Helen Garrett, illus- 
trated by Garry MacKenzie. A very jolly 
story of a retired clown who fitted up his 
barn for a gymnasium and taught the chil- 
dren of the village to be acrobats. When 
the bears that lived in the woods came in 
and swung on the rings the children were 
frightened, but they soon got acquainted 
and all enjoyed it. Viking; $2. 

The Horse Called Pete, Elisa Bialk. A 
very appealing story of Davey and his horse, 
and how Pete wins his right to stay with 
Davey. Houghton Mifflin; $2. 


The Rocky Summer, by Lee Kingman, 
illustrated by Barbara Cooney. Quarry life 
on Cape Ann. Mikko and Helmi find life 
on the edge of the quarry exciting. Their 
father works in the quarry. Mikko is very 
happy when he gets a job as water-boy. 
Polle, their stubborn and erratic horse, 
whom they regard as “their best friend,” 
furnishes much amusement. A well told and 
exciting story. Houghton Mifflin; $2.50. 


For Junior and Senior High School 

Pass That Puck, by Richard T. Flood; 
illustrations by C. L. Hartman. An interest- 
ing story of high school hockey, and of 
high school sportsmanship. Nat Collier en- 
tering Radford Academy as a senior had not 
learned team-work. Although he was an 
expert hockey-player, he refused to cooper- 
ate with his team-mates. His ‘one-man 
team” tactics cost him some unhappy ex- 
periences and his coaches much anxiety until 
he learned. Houghton Mifflin; $2.50. 


Buffalo Gold, by Geraldine Wyatt: illus- 
trated by E. A. Furman; a story of Kansas 
in the 1870's. Anson Hull with his father, 
mother and sister, Nettie, endures life in a 
dugout, watches their grain crop shriveled 
by drought, the stream and well dried up. 
Indians whom they have befriended show 
them a cave where they can get water. 
Anson stampedes a herd of Texas cattle 
from their wheat crop with an Indian buf- 
falo drum. A good story. Longmans; $2.25. 


The Isle of Que, by Elsie Singmaster. As 
usual, this beloved writer places her story 
in Pennsylvania, this time on the Susque- 
hanna. The Yoder family, originally 11 in 
number, lived on a Jong peninsula which 
protruded into the river. The story centers 
on 15-year-old Tim and his sister Rosy. 
The older brothers are in the war. Herb 
and Sam tell him they are enlisting and 
leave him to care for the family. His ad- 
ventures are many including a flood which 
comes into the lower story, from which he 
saves Old Charlie, their neighbor, and 
brings him to their home. The characters 
are very real. An entertaining book. Long- 
mans; $2.25. 


Once a Cowboy, by Charles M. Martin. 
Randy didn’t want to go to a dude ranch 
for his summer vacation, but his father had 
spent several years on a real cowboy ranch 
when he was Randy's age. So. . . Randy 
went unwillingly. He made all the boys 
sore at him at first, but by the end of 
summer he loved it. Viking; $2. 


My Brother Mike, by Doris Gates. A 
very appealing and dramatic little story of 
a small boy and his pup. The pup which 
Mr. Perkins gave Billy Evans was the first 
thing he had ever owned, for Billy was 
under the care of the County and the 
County paid the Fullers to look after him. 
Mr. Perkins let Billy help him, to pay for 
the pup’s food. The author has a very 
deep understanding of how a small boy 
feels. Parents and teachers should read it. 
One of the best of the year. Boys and girls 
iike it, too. Vikine; $2.50. 


The Williamsburg Calendar for Engage- 
ments & Almanack, for the Year 1949, is 
helpful to every teacher, with its pages 
(81%4x6%) ruled for “Mornings, After- 
noons, Evenings.’ James Monroe's portrait 
faces the title page and a vital quotation 
from the Monroe Doctrine is given, with a 
number of his characteristic quotations. The 
illustrations, such as “In the Capitol at 
Williamsburg” and “The Wren Building of 
William and Mary,” the oldest academic 
building in this country, preserve the atmos- 
phere of the time. Every teacher of Amer- 
ican history needs one. Dietz Press, Rich-. 
mond 19, Va. 


* * 


California School Trustees Bulletin, now 
in its 7th volume, is edited by the executive 
secretary of the trustees association, — Mrs. 
I. E. Porter, Room 6, Professional Building, 
Bakersfield. A recent issue, 8 pages, in- 


Please turn to Page 24 
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HARTNELL COLLEGE RETURNS 
To the Educational Fold 


By Stuart Dufour, Director of Public Relations 


PENING last fall, 1948, under 
Ox name of Hartnell College, 
the former Salinas Junior College 
brings back to the list of the State’s 
educational institutions its oldest col- 
lege. 

Hartnell College was founded in 
1833. The old adobe buildings in 
which it was housed still stand in the 
Gabilan foothills. There, under the 
Englishman, W. E. P. Hartnell, some 
15 boys of well-to-do Spanish families 
were instructed in mathematics, lan- 
guages, philosophy, morals and man- 
ners. 

The present college, with an enroll- 
ment of over 600 and a faculty ap- 
proaching 50, is a contrast to those 
days. The nearby Hartnell School of 
Agriculture and Mechanics lists 
courses which Don William Hartnell 
would never have considered in his 
Colegio. The care and feeding of 
chickens, the breeding of sheep and 
cattle, the planting of grain — these 
were subjects his Indian servants took 
care of. 

The present Hartnell agricultural 
school has 260 acres of fertile lands 
available for agricultural projects. 
The school of mechanics has shops 
filled with intricate, up-to-date machi- 
nery and gives courses in radio, avia- 
tion, carpentry, machine shop, weld- 
ing; automobile, tractor and diesel 
shops. 

The college proper offers instruc- 
tion which meets all the requirements 
for lower division work in the uni- 
versities as well as many elective 


Crumbling slowly, this adobe is one of 
the two buildings used by W. E. P. Hart- 
nell in his first school in California opened 
east of Salinas in 1833. The school opened 
with 15 students but did not flourish. In 
honor of this early educator, Salinas Junior 
College was recently renamed Hartnell 
College. 


courses in art, journalism, homemak- 
ing, engineering and music. There is 
also a school of commerce where stu- 
dents may complete their training for 
entrance into the business world. 


It was the students of this college 
who petitioned July 1947 to assume 
the name of Hartnell, in honor of 
the man who made the Salinas Val- 
ley, California’s first center of 
learning. 

This pioneer educator, William Ed- 
ward Petty Hartnell, was born in 
England. He was. graduated magne 
cum laude from Cambridge Univer- 


of adobe by California Indians and opened 
to students in 1833. It is located on a 
cattle ranch east of Salinas. W. E. P. Hart- 
nell, founder of the school, named it El 
Colegio de San Jose. 


sity, had also studied in German uni- 
versities, and spoke seven languages 
well. 


When he stepped ashore at Mon- 
terey in 1828 he came as a trader rep- 
resenting merchants of Lima, Peru. 
Negotiations with the missions re- 
sulted in a 3-year contract providing 
that Hartnell would take all their 
hides and tallow and supply them with 
money and finished goods. 


Impressed by the easy California 
life and the beautiful senoritas, Hart- 
nell became a Catholic and shortly 
thereafter married Maria Theresa de 
la Guerra, daughter of the famous 
Santa Barbara family. 

As a trader Hartnell prospered at 
first and then struck reverses. He gave 
up trading and became naturalized as 
a citizen of Mexico. As such he was 
able to receive a grant of over 48,000 
acres. Part of-this grant included a 
patent from Governor Figueroa to 
Rancho Patrocinto del Alisal. Here, 


Entrance to Hartnell College, Salinas, 
formerly Salinas Junior College. In the 
foreground is a black granite panther, the 
artistry of Raymond Puccinelli, contempo. 
rary sculptor. 


east of Salinas, Hartnell had already 
built his Colegio. 

Indian converts, trained by the 
padres, built the Colegio. The walls, 
thick and wide, were made of adobe 
bricks. In the openings Hartnell 
placed windows of glass, the first 
glass windows in California. Shingles 
for the roof were cut by Indians near 
Watsonville. 

The Colegio consisted of two main 
buildings. One long 2-story structure 
housed a dormitory and master’s room 
upstairs and study rooms below. An: 
other smaller building on the banks of 
Alisal creek provided the dining-room 
and kitchen. 

When the buildings were com 
pleted in the winter of 1833, Hartnell 
sent notices written in octopus ink 
on cartridge paper ‘by Indian courier 
to all the rancheros who had sons of 
college age. Other notices were posted 
on the Customs House and the adobe 
which served as court house in Mon 
terey. 

A complete list of courses offered 
included the study of Latin, French, 
German, the writing of essays, mathe: 
matics, and philosophy. Don William 
would also give special stress to 
Christian doctrine and morals, habits | 
and manners. 

Each student must pay $200 a year. 
Required also for entrance — in lieu 
of examiriations — were two sets of 
underwear and.a horse. 

Fifteen students entered the first 
year. Some came from as far away 
as Mexico. Hartnell was assisted in 
teaching by Father Patricio Short, 
RS. 

Californians, already rich with land 
and cattle, could see little use in send: 
ing their sons who might manage the 
ranchos away to school to learn phil 
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osophy and languages. The Colegio 
did not grow. By 1835, Hartnell 
gave up the project and took a post 
as superintendent of the California 
missions. 


Later he was translator for the 
Constitutional Convention in Mon- 
terey when the California Constitu- 
tion was written. Seyeral delegates 
spoke only Spanish and relied on 
Hartnell for translations. ° 


Until his death in 1858 at the age 
of 54, Hartnell was always active in 


public office. 
The adobe buildings of his college, 


where learning once flourished, have 
since housed farm-hands and field- 
workers. At present, as part of a 
large cattle ranch, they are used as 
storehouses. The glass windows — 
the first glass windows in California 
—have been broken and the winter 
rains blow in and seep down the walls. 
The building which housed the 
kitchen and dining room has fared 
the worst. The roof has fallen in, 
and each rain washes away more of 


the adobe bricks. 


Hartnell’s efforts do not lie forgot- 
ten, however, and education once 
more goes forward under his name. 


+ = « 
DIMES AGAINST DISEASE 


GREAT American institution 
—the March of Dimes — gets 
under way throughout the nation, 
January 14-31. At that time, people 
everywhere will join the attack on a 


disease which each summer threatens 
the health of our children. 


This year’s annual appeal of Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paraly- 
sis comes soon after major epidemics 
occurred in California. 


Thanks to California’s support of 
previous March of Dimes campaigns, 
the National Foundation and its county 
chapters in this State were able to 
provide emergency aid wherever 
needed’. By early November, 51 phy- 
sical therapists and one epidemiolo- 
gist had been sent to stricken areas, 
as well as 291 nurses recruited 
through American Red Cross. Thirty- 
eight respirators were borrowed from 
out-of-state and rushed to California. 

Today, many who fell ill are well and 


sane again: others, although discharged 
tom hospitals, are receiving followup 
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Statisties for Schoolmen 


BY 1953 television will be a 5-billion dollar industry and will employ 1,000,000 


workers. 


More than 65% of draft registrants in New York State have been rejected as physically 


unfit during recent weeks. 


Close to 20% of all cigarettes are bought from slot machines. (And as the Slot-Machine 
Age unfolds, self-service laundries are increasing at the rate of 100 units a month: fruit 
juices, coffee and hot soups may be purchased “from the slot.’’) 


More than 29,500,000 persons visited the national parks, monuments and other areas 
under the National Park Service. This is a 17% increase in visitors over last year. Lake 
Texoma, a recreational area in Texas and Oklahoma, had the largest number of visitors 


(2,390,000). 


At present 27 United Nations Fellows from 12 different countries are studying child and 


social welfare problems in the United States. 


—Edpress News Letter. 
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treatment to assure them the best recovery 
possible. The expense of this care is 
enormous. A State Polio Fund Committee 
was organized in California, in order to 
pool funds held by county chapters of Na- 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
When these funds were exhausted, head- 
quarters of the National Foundation for- 
warded $567,000 to meet California's 
needs; the California chapters contributed 
$102,000, making a grand total of over 
$669,000 in the pool, now (Dec. 3) nearly 
exhausted. 


March of Dimes funds not only provide 
for patient care and treatment and emer- 
gency epidemic aid. They also support 
research work in more than 80 laboratories 
and institutions where top-ranking scien- 
tists are constantly seeking a means of 
prevention or cure of infantile paralysis. 
Another important program is the training 
of skilled professional workers. Since 1942, 
approximately 2,500 disease fighters in 
many states have received polio training 
under National Foundation educational 
projects. 


Preparation of the public for polio is 
another phase of the National Foundation’s 
education program. Not so long ago, peo- 
ple fled from their homes to escape the 
disease, while confusion and apprehension 
prevailed. 


Now parents know you cannot run away 
from the infection; that prompt hospitali- 
zation helps; that 50% or more patients 
recover without any crippling; that care 
is available to everyone. 


California school administrators and 
teachers have cooperated in distributing in- 
formation for parents?; and _ volunteers, 
through their clubs and organizations, help 
spread the facts. 


Any school program connected with the 
March of Dimes should aim to remove fear 
and give the children a feeling of safety. 
They can understand that their dimes help 
to protect them, since some of the money 
is used for scientists to discover how to 


1. Chapter activities are coordinated by 
California State Representatives of the 
National Foundation: 


Dan Marovich, The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 1024 Kohl Building, 486 
California Street, San Francisco 4. 

L. Dee Belveal, The National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 205 Rowan Building, 458 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13. 


2. The State Advisor on Women’s Ac- 
tivities is Mrs.’ Rollin Brown, 1134 North 
Orange Drive, Los Angeles. 


eliminate this disease. They should know 
that children are cared for together in hos- 
pital wards, and that the bills ara paid, if 
their parents cannot afford the cost. They 
should also understand that, even in an 
epidemic area, it is estimated that only 
about one child in 300 contracts infantile 
paralysis. . 


In their science and health studies, high 
school students can learn the essential facts 
about this disease. The National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis provides high 
schools with a science unit, consisting of 
a source-book for students and a teacher's 
guide3, 


In meeting the requirements of the 1948 
outbreaks, the epidemic emergency aid 
fund of the National Foundation was 
depleted. The Foundation is not en- 
dowed; it is supported solely by contribu- 
tions to its annual appeal. With polio on 
the increase and costs,of treatment con- 
stantly rising, it is imperative that the Na- 
tional Foundation’s funds be replenished. 


3. Free literature on infantile paralysis, 
including the science unit for high schools, 
is available from National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, New 
York 5, N.Y. 
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YOUNG AMERICANS | 


Their Fears, Problems, Inhibitions, 


And Satisfactions 


By J. R. Butler, Guidance, Escondido Union Schools, 


Escondido, San Diego County 


OUNG people, as well as adults, 

have fears, problems, inhibitions, 
and satisfactions. Too many of us 
adults overlook that fact. The prob- 
lem of how to get his toe in his mouth 
is just as important to the baby as 
building and operating a factory is to 
some adults. 


Surveys of some 325 seventh and 
eighth gfade pupils in the Escondido 
Union Schools disclose some interest- 
ing data, shown in the following tabu- 
lations. 


MY FEARS 


The pupils were asked to list a few 
things of which they are most afraid. 
A lengthy list of suggestions was pro- 
vided them, and they were urged to 
list others not suggested. Fine rap- 
port prevailed, and the pupils were as- 
sured that any responses they cared 
to make would be held in strict con- 
fidence. 

The tabulation follows from highest 
to lowest. 


1. Snakes 9. Dead people 

2. Insane people 10. Drowning 

3. Accidents 11. Guns 

4. Gangsters 12. Dentists 

5. Failing in school 13. Going insane 

6. School tests, 14. The dark 
lessons, etc. 15. Storms 


~J 


. High places 16. Losing my job 


8. Being laughed 
at 


Forty-five young people listed “go- 
ing insane” as a source of fear. We 
are not able to explain the underlying 
cause. 


MY PROBLEMS 


The problems of these 12 and 13 
year olds are listed in order of mention 
— highest to lowest. 


1. How to make people like me. 

2. Being blamed for things I don’t do. 
3. Feeling inferior to others. 

4. Not being able to read well. 

5. Brother or sister teasing me. 

6. School tests, lessons, etc. 


7. Not being able to discuss problems 
with my parents. 

8. Not being able to decide my future 
work. 

9. Financial conditions at home. 

10. Deciding what is right and wrong. 

11. Not being able to get along with 
people. 

12. Not knowing how to act. 

13. The problem of growing up. 


Many other problems were men- 
tioned, but these leading ones indicate 
some of the real problems of our 
young people. Parents, should it not 
mean something to us to know that 
25 per cent of our boys and girls 
cannot approach their own parents 
with their personal problems? Whom 
can they approach? Teachers, does 
this list not suggest some much needed 
counseling and guidance? Note the 
build-ups needed to establish poise, 
confidence, and a feeling of impor- 
tance or success, which are suggested 
in this list. 


Surely every adult reader, regard- 
less of your station or work, will find 
a real challenge in this list of youth 
problems. 


MY INHIBITIONS, OR THINGS | 
ABSOLUTELY WILL NOT DO 


The tabulation follows, from high- 
est to lowest: 


1. Kill a person 9. Run away from 
2. Drink liquor home 
3. Smoke 10. Say vulgar, 
4. “Sass” my par- dirty words 
ents 11. Cheat 
5. Steal 12. Hurt pets or 
6. Swear animals 
7. Quit school 13. Be truant from 
8. “Squeal” on school 
friends 14. Marry too young 
15. Tell a lie 
16. Make a fool of 
myself 


Many others ‘were listed. For ex- 
ample, 40 said they will not miss 
church; 10 will not dance; 8 will not 
wear make-up; and 4 will not work. 


It is interesting that our young peo. 
ple list drinking liquor way ahead of 
stealing or telling lies. 


MY SATISFACTIONS, OR THINGS 
| LIKE BEST 


In this survey pupils were asked to 
list the things which they like or want 
most — the things which bring them 
the greatest happiness or pleasure. 
Here are the listings. 


1. Companionship 9. Home 

2. Parents 10. Cars 

3. Clothes 11. Parties 

4. Swimming 12. Church 

5. Movies 13. Money 

6. Animals 14. Brothers and 

7. Games (all sisters 
kinds) 15. Fishing 

8. Dancing 16. School 


Some others listed were: Girls 32; 
Boys 25; Babies 25; Church work 20; 
Eating 19; Teachers 13; Loafing 4; 
and, a wife 2. 


FTER checking these tabulations 
carefully does it not occur to 
you that these young Americans are 
pretty fine youngsters, considering 
their parentage? The prevalence of so 
much adult delinquency, not only 
causes most of the problems of young 
people, but is a definite handicap in 
solving their problems and overcoming 
their fears. 


* * * 


The California School Administrator, is 
sued by California Association of School 
Administrators, in its 7th number is a beau 
tifully-printed and illustrated issue of 6 
pages. Association headquarters are at 365 
South Oak Knoll Avenue, Pasadena 5; Dr. 
John A. Sexson is executive secretary. 


* * 


SAVE THE WATERFOWL 


ALIFORNIA teachers interested in con: 
servation and aware that California lies 
along one of the main migratory routes 
of wildfowl, may desire further information 
concerning Ducks Unlimited, a non-profit 
organization, established in 1937 to restore 
and perpetuate wild ducks and other wild 
waterfowl on the North American continent. 
Ducks Unlimited establishes, promotes, 
assists, contributes to, and otherwise en- 
courages the study of conservation, restora’ 
tion, and management of wild waterfowl 
and its habitat. 

A beautiful illustrated brochure may be 
obtained by writing to the western office 
of Ducks Unlimited at 425 Russ Building, 
San Francisco 4. The society also publishes 
Ducks Unlimited, a quarterly, now in its 
11th volume. 
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Leaders in Loyalty and Education Week at Santa Monic§; left to right, — 
Mayor Mark T. Gates; Superintendent of Schools William S. Briscoe; and 
Stanley Brode, President, Santa Monica City Teachers Association. 


EDUCATION WEEK AT 
SANTA MONICA 


BSERVANCE of American Education 

Week in Santa Monica had a rather in- 
teresting turn. In view of the stresses and 
strains of the times and the tendency toward 
asking organizations and public employees to 
undergo loyalty “checks,” the SMCTA, with 
the blessing of the Santa Monica Adminis- 
trators Association, conceived the idea of 
having coincidentally with American Edu- 
cation Week a Loyalty Week, during which 
groups throughout the city would reaffirm 
their loyalty to the American ideals. 


Accordingly the Association drew up a 
resolution which, through their professional 
and public relations committees, they sub- 
mitted to the City Council, which acted 
favorably upon it. Mayor Gates then issued 
the accompanying proclamation, saying as 
he did so: 


“We in America believe in voluntary ac- 
tion rather than in action dictated by force. 
As Mayor of the City of Santa Monica I 
am pleased to issue a Proclamation estab- 
lishing Loyalty Week, concurrent with 
American Education Week. It is fitting 
that the people of this community should 
reaffirm their a in the public school 


system and in the American way of life. 


“Teachers, by and large, have been lead- 
ers in promoting patriotism and sound citi- 










To Presidents and Publicity 
Chairmen of Local Teachers Clubs: 


Sierra Educational News features 
significant news from Teachers Clubs. 
This assists local clubs in knowing 
what other clubs are doing and is of 
practical help to workers in teachers 
organizations. 














Each club’s Publicity Chairman is 
responsible for sending news-stories 
of general interest. Because of severe 
limitations of space, only significant 
contributions can be used. 





The magazine is required to be 
planned far in advance. For example, 
the March issue goes to press in 
mid-February. 
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zenship. I congratulate the Santa Monica 
Classroom Teachers Association on the fact 
that they have taken the lead and have set 
an example of loyalty for the citizens of 
Santa Monica to follow. I commend to 
every citizen the reaffirmation of his faith 
in the American way.” 


The SMCTA, in order to facilitate ob- 
servance of the week, had a suitable poster 
struck off, combining the idea of American 





Education Week with the Mayor's Procla- 
mation. These forms were used by all the 
schools, various employee groups, by the 
various PTAs meeting during that and the 
succeeding week. We were joined in this 
observance by the various service clubs, and 
by other organizations in the community. 


The strong point of this observance lies 
in the emphasis on the voluntary and free- 
will aspect of it, and on the fact that no 
check-up on individuals or organizations 
accompanied it.— J. Stanley Brode, Presi- 
dent, Santa Monica Classroom Teachers. 


x 





* 
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AUDIO-VISUAL PILOT SCHOOL 
CEACTED to represent Southern Cali- 


fornia as a demonstration center for 
new audio-visual materials, John C. Fre- 
mont Junior High School in Pomona, Los 
Angeles County, received notification of 
the honor during Audio-Visual Week. 
Fremont was one of 55 schools throughout 
the nation chosen by NEA audio-visual 
committee of secondary teachers. 

To further facilitate and enrich the 
audio-visual program of the school, $800 in 
gifts were awarded Fremont by commercial 
companies. Among the gifts were a 16-mm 
sound-projector and a set of encyclopedias. 
Doyle Montz is audio-visual co-ordinator 
for a Clifford W. Chance is prin- 
cipal. 





OUR GOLDEN CALIFORNIA 
Dear Editor: 


My class is very proud of this song, 
which it composed especially for the Cali- 
fornia Centennial Celebration, 1948-1950. 
Everyone who has heard it — teachers, 
PTA, the school music department, etc. — 
feels that it should be given widespread 
publicity at this time. 


I have written the music in four parts 
for piano playing, but realiizng that that 
would take too much space, the accompany- 





ing copy is soprano or melody only. Any 
teacher who plays the piano can easily play 
a bass accompaniment. 


It was definitely a class project, even to 
the selection of the title, on which they 
voted. The class was one of average ability, 
and they were quite thrilled to see what 
they had accomplished. 


Sincerely, 


Mrs. Ethel S. Miller, 
Teacher, Weber Elementary 
School, Stockton 
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SCHOOL LUNCHES 


A SCHOOL lunch laboratory kitchen, op- 
erated by the Bureau of Human Nu- 
trition and Home Economics near Wash- 
ington, D.C., assists Community School 
Lunch Programs. It’s a_ kitchen better 
equipped perhaps but not unlike many a 
school lunchroom bustling with activity 
each school day at noon. 


What this laboratory kitchen has learned 
about equipment, cost estimates, and food 
quantities for large-scale cooking is also use- 
ful information for the school lunchroom 
manager. 


Results of the laboratory work are in 
print and are included in the following list 
of school lunch publications. Free copies 
may be obtained by writing to School 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC 


Reservations and 
inquiries now 


@ 
HISTORICAL LANDMARKS 


One-day trips each month, beginning in 
February, to California Landmarks. 


CALIFORNIA HISTORY 
INSTITUTE 


SECOND ANNUAL 


March 18-19 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC CAMPUS 





S 
CALIFORNIA MISSIONS 


Charter bus tour to the entire chain of 
Missions, San Diego to Sonoma. 


April 9-15 
& 
DEATH VALLEY EXPEDITION 


13th ANNUAL CARAVAN 


April 9-16 
od 
RADIO and TELEVISION 


U. S. Coast-to-Coast rail tour of the 


great educational and commercial radio 
centers. 


June 22 - July 22 


* 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
June - July 





Write: G. A. WERNER 
Director of Tours 
College of Pacific, Stockton, California 
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Lunch Program, 90914 Eighth Street, Sac- 
ramento 14. 

A Yardstick for School Lunches — PA 50. 

Handbook for Workers in School Lunch Pro- 
grams — NFC-3. . 

Suggested Outline for Training School Lunch 
Workers. 

School Lunch Facilities — One-Room School. 

Small Equipment for the School Lunch. 
« Planning and Equipping School Lunchrooms 
— PA 60. 

Estimating the Cost of Food for a School 
Lunch — PA 53. 

Quantities of 
Lunches — PA 45, 

School Lunch Recipes for 100 (recipe file 
cards) — Distribution limited to persons oper- 
ating school lunch programs, Others may pur- 
chase for $1 from Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. e 

School Lunch Recipes Using Potatoes — PA 
36. 

School Lunch Recipes Using Nonfat Dry Milk 
—PA 44, 

School Lunch Recipes Using Dried Whole 
Eggs — PA 58. 

School Lunch Recipes Using Dried Fruits — 
PA 57. 


Food for Serving School 


* * x 
PLAY-TIME IS YELL-TIME 
Editor, 

Dear Sir: 


Since retirement from teaching I have 
been working at one of the elementary 
schools as a caretaker. At this school the 
other day a teacher sighed and said, “I 
thought the noise of the children today 
would drive me mad.” 


The seemingly utter abandonment with 
which the children run and shout impressed 
me, so that I tried to express the situation 
in verse, and “Play-time Is Yell-time” re- 
sulted. 

In sending it to the Sierra Educational 
News my thought is that if a number of 
tired teachers can read it, some of the ten- 
sion might be relieved. — Louis E. Good- 
win, Arcadia, Los Angeles County. 


= es ask what fills my heart with glee; 
Why I rush on pell-mell; 

It’s play-time now as you can see 
And I can yell and yell. 


My teachers are the very best, 
As anyone can tell; 

But after lessons or a test, 
I love to yell and yell. 


With books and pencils laid aside « 
And no more words to spell, 

Outside my room I love to glide 
And just to yell and yell. 


For play-time, as you ought to know, 
When someone rings a bell, 

Is just another time to show 
How I can yell and yell. 


* * * 


Peter Thomas Conmy, City Librarian, 
Oakland, and a high officer of the Native 
Sons of the Golden West, has written 
A Centennial Evaluation of the Treaty of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo, 1848-1948, a mimeo- 
graphed book of 33 pages, published by 
Oakland Public Library. 








In Memoriam 
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Henry Keeley of El Monte 


Henry A. Keeley, beloved superintend 
ent and principal, El Monte Union Hi 
School, Los Angeles County, 1919-36, died 
October 24 in Pasadena. At the memorial 
services Dr. R. P. Shuler, pastor of Trinity 
Methodist Church, Los Angeles, and Mr, 
Keeley’s close friend for many years 
eulogized him and paid high tribute to his 
honor, integrity, courage, kindness, justice, 
and Americanism. Dr. John A. Sexson, for. 
mer superintendent of Pasadena Schools and 
also an old friend of Mr. Keeley, parti 
pated in the services. 


Mr. Keeley was born in Michigan in 1875, 
He attended the public schools of Michi 
gan and Illinois and later received A. B, 
degree from Valparaiso (Ind.) University 
and M.A. degree from the University of 
Southern California. He also held life cer. 
tificates for teaching in Illinois, Colorado 
and California. 


Mr. Keeley began his life's work in Elm 
Grove county school, Jackson County, Ill, 
and continued as a teacher for 40 yearn, 
except for an interval spent in the Spanish 
American War where he served as corporal, 
Company E, Fifth Illinois Volunteer In 
fantry, followed by a year of newspa 
work as city editor of Murphysboro, fi, 
Republican. 


In teaching, he became successively ward 
principal, high school instructor, 
school principal and _ superintendent of 
schools in Illinois, Colorado, Arizona and 
California until his retirement in 1936. 


After his withdrawal from teaching, Mr. 
Keeley devoted his spare time to writing 
his memoirs which were completed but 
never published. 

He is survived by his wife, Ethel; 3 sons, 
James H. Keeley, William E. Keeley and 
Kedric V. Keeley and 4 grandchildren. 


—Neil R. Murray, El Monte. 
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ATTENTION 


Kindergarten Nursery School 






Elementary Grade 


TEACHERS 


call on us to help solve your wooden 
educational problems 
Floor Blocks - 







Hollow Blocks 
Saw Horses - Mitre Boxes 
Ironing Boards - Irons 
Cots, etc. 


AIRFLO MANUFACTURING 
217 N. Meeker 
El Monte, California 
QUALITY — the By-word of Airflo 





























DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


*“FUN-D’DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 
The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. Use in any 
grade. 
Each game 85 cents, postpaid 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road -- Santa Rosa, California 
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"Miss Hood, you no longer interest me”’ 


Red Riding Hood: “Why, Wolf, 
what bright eyes you've got!” 

Wolf: “That's because I eat fresh, 
crisp carrots.” 

Ever hear of a wolf who pre- 
ferred carrots to Little Red Riding 
Hood? Who was so nutrition-con- 
scious he passed up his traditional 
victim in favor of a meal chosen 
from the Basic Seven foods? 

This amusing variation on the 
familiar fairy tale was the imagina- 
tive product of a group of 8-year- 
olds at a summer play center in 
New York City. Purpose of the 
project, according to Nutrition 
Consultant Julia A. Taylor, was to 
“Teach proper food selection as 
well as the contribution of different 


These Nutrition Education Materials 
and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher's Guidebook 
Administrator’s Handbook 
Children’s Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 
Evaluation Devices 

* Food Habit Survey Forms 
¢ Nutrition Information Tests 
¢ Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
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EDUCATION SECTION, 
Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, 

Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 


Name Position 


School 


) Information about your 


nutrition program. Address 


1) Data on Eating Habits 
of 30,000 American School 


: State__ 
Children. 


City 
B-9 


i 
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foods to good health.” 


In classrooms and youth centers 
all over the country, educators and 
leaders are daily devising new ways 
of dramatizing the important sub- 
ject of better nutrition. To help in 
this widespread effort to improve 
children’s eating habits, General 
Mills offer a ‘‘Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation.”’ Through the program, you 
may keep in touch with what leaders 
like Julia Taylor are doing, and 
receive materials, ideas, and indi- 
vidual guidance for a nutrition pro- 
gram of your own. 


If you would like to know more 
about the facilities available to 
you, send this coupon today. 


Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc, 





APPRENTICE DAY AT 
WILLOWBROOK HIGH SCHOOL 


By Mary L. Douglass, Vice-Principal* 


I WAS walking down the hall one day, 

thinking of all the work I had to do, 
when Mrs. Wagstaff (my principal) hailed 
me. 


From the expression on her face I could 
tell that she had had “another idea.” 

Sure enough, she said, “I’ve just had an 
idea!” 

I thought, “Here comes another job for 
me and goodness knows, I’m already doing 
more than any human should be expected 
to do. I just won't take on any more work.” 

Aloud I responded intelligently, “Oh?” 

That was enough to get the idea rolling. 
She suggested that we have an Apprentice 
Day rather than a Vocations Day, which 
was the customary way of getting infor- 
mation on occupations for our 10th grade 
students. My sales resistance is- a little 
above normal, I believe, but before she 
had gone far, I was sure I had thought up 
the whole idea and was beginning to sell 
her on it. 


Mr. Barmore, a 10th grade teacher, was 
then in the process of presenting a unit on 
occupations given to all 10th grade students. 
The next day I approached him with “my 
idea.” 

I said, “You know, Gene, we give our 
students the Kudor test to discover where 
their interests lie, we discuss various occu- 
pations with them, we give them personality 
tests, we try to teach them to fill out appli- 
cation blanks and how to write a letter of 





*Willowbrook High School, Grades 7-10, 
Compton, Los Angeles County. 


Have you seen 


© simple, direct teaching 

® logical, clear-cut organization. 
® full coverage of skills 

® systematic testing program 


® strong program of grammar 
readiness and grammar 


® stress on vocabulary enrichment 


World Book Company 
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application and we give them opportuni- 
ties to hear business and professional people 
talk. 

“But in addition to all of this they need 
to have something practical. Let’s plan a day 
when all of them who wish can visit the 
job of their choice.” 

Gene was sold! So we started. He pre- 
sented the plan to his classes and made a 
record of the students who wanted to visit 
and their choice of jobs. We phoned and 
talked in person to many business and pro- 
fessional people. There wasn't a single one 
who was not willing to cooperate! Finally 
we had 50 students signed up and plans 
all made for them to visit the job or pro- 
fession in which they were interested. 

The day before our Apprentice Day, Mr. 
Barmore, Mrs. Wagstaff and I met with 
these 50 students. Each was given a mimeo- 
graphed letter introducing him to his em- 
ployer for the day; a parent permission slip 
which was to be signed by his parents; 
information which he was to bring back to 
class about the job; and points to remember 
about appearance, asking intelligent ques- 
tions, being on time, “thank-yous”, etc. 

A few of the places and professional 
people visited were: a post office, a bank, 
an architect, a city engineer, a hospital, a 
woodwork shop, a machine shop, a news- 
paper, a telephone company, the Los An- 
geles- County Department of Education, a 
welfare office, various departments of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., a building inspector, a 
mortuary, an automobile repair shop, a 
beauty parlor, a used car lot, a sheriff's of- 
fice, a gunsmith, and the American Red 
Cross. 

Following the Apprentice Day I wrote 
thank-you letters to all of the people who 
had cooperated with us and enclosed a self- 
addressed postal card for any comments 


Language 
for Daily Use 


by DAWSON and MILLER 


The series that answers the child's 
WHY in language; it. sets up easy, 
purposeful goals, assuring success and 
power in speaking and writing. 


121 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO ‘5 
DONALD B. JONES, PACIFIC S.W. MGR. 


M. W. PECHET, VENICE 





they wished to make. All of them stated 
that they thought it was a worth while 
project and that they would be willing to 
work with us at any future time. Several 
of them asked for an Opportunity to talk 
to us before the next visit so that they could 
be of more service to our boys and girls, 


Some of the impressions and ideas re. 


sulting from our Apprenticeship Day are | 


as follows: 


1. Our students liked it and brought 
back enthusiastic reports of what they had 
learned and of the people they had met, 


2. Those visited expressed a definite 
feeling for the value of such visits and q 
willingness to cooperate in any possible way, 


3. We feel that a great deal can be 
gained by getting a group of business and 
professional men and women together this 
year to discuss the problems of our young 
people regarding training for jobs and se 
curing jobs. 


4. This year we plan,to have more op. 
portunities for our students to visit the 
jobs of their choice at different times during 
the year rather than trying to do all of it 
in one day. 


5. Our hope for the future is to have 
more and more practical training for our 
students, both in our shops and classrooms 
and on the job. 


*+ * &* 


Menus and Recipes for the Discrimi- 
nating Hostess, is a new cook-book brought 
out by Manual Arts Press, Peoria 3, Illi 
nois. Unique among cook-books, it pre 
sents over 100 menus complete, with over 
1000 coordinated, tested recipes. It is so 
arranged that the hostess may follow the 
menus completely, or make substitutions, 
as desired. 

Mrs. Lambert’s book is based on a broad 
education and her own personal homemak: 
ing career, combined with 23 years of suc 
cessful experience as home service director 
for Milwaukee Gas Light Company. The 
book shows great intelligence and care in 
its preparation and rare discriminating taste. 
A large attractive book, 614 x 914 inches, 
416 pages, illustrations, several in full 
color, enclosed in a 3-color jacket; price 


$3.25. 


CRAYON ART COMPETITION 


Mor than 100,000 children will par 
ticipate in the third annual crayon 
competition sponsored by Milton Bradley 
Company, in cooperation with the nations 
elementary schools. 

$500 Government bonds to be used for 
furthering their education are awarded each 
year to national winners in 9 divisions; 
separate competitions are held in kindergar’ 
ten and the first eight grades; children com’ 
pete only with other children in the same 
grade. Engraved plaques are awarded to 
459 State winners. 
selected from the State finalists. 


The competition closes January 31, 194% : 


teachers may obtain entry blanks by writ 
ing James J. Shea, President, Milton Brad- 
ley Company, Springfield 2, Massachusetts. 
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— for all grades---all techniques 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS PROGRAM 


Newkirk and Johnson 


An ABC Plan 


Breadth of coverage, clear-cut outline of organization, and blueprint 
- approach are outstanding features of this complete program, adaptable 
What industrial arts should be to any school, regardless of size, space, equipment, or personnel. For 
taught all grades, from 1 through 12. Examples are from tested types that 
How to organize courses for have proved practicable at each grade level and in different types and 
local needs and facilities sizes of school systems. 


on 


The necessary equipment Price $5.50 


Instruction techniques 





Send for your copies to 


;|| THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ts rssciscos 


: QUICK DELIVERY ...on sturdy, tear-resistant 
: BOOK POCKETS 


“Immediate delivery on plain Style ‘F’ Book Pockets... 
Printed pockets shipped within a week’’— that’s the 
promise GAYLORD makes to you...and keeps ! 





In addition to prompt service, you can also be sure of 
long-lasting utility. Style “F” Book Pockets are particu- 
larly tough and tear-resistant. Made of a specially 
formulated paper stock, selected for its strength, these 
pockets will withstand innumerable book card insertions 
and removals. 






Plain and printed Style "F’” Book 


Pockets. Size is 3% x 4% inches. Prices So — when you need sturdy book pockets in a hurry 
sent on request. — remember GAYLORD for fast service. 


Si SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
TT STOCKTON, CALIF. 
| Makers of Better 
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A STRAIGHT “A” 


FOR 1949 


UNIVERSITY 

OF NEVADA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
Two Five-Week Terms: 


June 11 to July 15 
July 18 to August 19 





















A’ CADEMIC Program 


140 valuable courses, many of 
them especially designed for the 
teacher. 








A" MUSEMENTS 


Rodeo Week, colorful July 4th 
celebration, excellent sports fa- 
cilities, Reno's “Big City" atmo- 
sphere. 

















“A” CCOMMODATIONS 


Lovely residence halls for men 
and women on the University's 
own Manzanita Lake. 











ADVENTURE 


Exciting special student trips 
scheduled each term to Virginia 
City, Lake Tahoe and Pyramid 
Lake, plus a full week-end in San 
Francisco. 












For complete information 
write 















Director of Summer Sessions 
University of Nevada 
Reno, Nevada 





































AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
Continued from Page 15 


cludes the excellent annual reports of Presi- 
dent R. E. Bosshard of Alameda, and of 
Mrs. Porter, a valuable summary of the 
Long Beach convention, and the resolutions. 
J. Paul Elliott of Los Angeles is president 
for 1948-49. 


% * * 


Helping Parents Understand the Mod- 
ern Reading Program is an excellerft and 
interesting 6-page brochure by Eleanor G. 
Robison, assistant in instruction, Oakland 
Public Schools; issued by Ginn and Com- 
pany in its Contributions In Reading Series, 
No. 3. The Ginn basic readers provide a, 
complete new reading program, grades 1 
through 8; copies of the brochure and full 
information may be obtained by addressing 
the company at 260 Fifth Street, San Fran- 
cisco 3. 


* * *% 


Education for International Understand- 
ing in American Schools is a paper-bound 
book of 255 pages, issued by NEA. It 
comprises suggestions and recommendations 
by the joint committee on international 
relations representing NEA, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
and National Council for the Social Studies. 
Every California teacher should read this 
highly important book. from cover to cover; 
price $1; address NEA at 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 


* %* 


LIVING ON OUR EARTH 


HIPPLE-JAMES Basal Geog- 
W caphies issued by The Mac- 


millan Company, is a 6-book series of 
which books 1-3 have appeared. Liv- 
ing On Our Earth, for the 5th grade, 
is the third book in the set; books for 
grades 6-8 are in preparation. 


Like its two predecessors, Our Earth 
and Using Our Earth, this book is designed 
to teach geographical principles to chil- 
dren in simple and understandable terms. 
In Living On Our Earth the series begins 
the regional coverage of the world in va- 
rious representative environments. 

It provides a natural and logical transi- 
tion from simple cultures to complex ones, 
and leads the child gradually into a study 
of the major geographic regions and the 
complex cultural manifestations of the 
world today. 


There is a direct approach to the geo 
graphic and cultural features of each region 
and each people treated. Factors of envir’ 
onment, including -physical features, cli- 
mate, and natural resources are studied in 
the light of man’s occupancy and _ use 
of the land and the degree to which 
natural factors influence cultural develop: 
ment. 

‘The maps are carefully graded from sim 
ple globes, through perspective maps with 
curved horizons, to the reference map 
showing both political and physical fea- 
tures. Understanding of the map key, too, 
is carefully developed. Well-planned exer- 
cises teach the child to use the maps in- 
dependently, and how to approach new 
maps he comes across. 


GEL-STEN 


H 


Order by MAIL 


Your Order Will Be Shipped 


the SAME DAY it is RECEIVED! 





YOU CAN GET IT FROM 


Gelatin Duplicators and 
Gelatin Supplies 


Spirit Duplicators and 
Spirit Supplies 


Duplicating Workbooks for 
Gelatin and Spirit Machines 


Jig-Saw Puzzles Galore 


Judy, Sifo, and Gel-Sten 
Inlay Puzzles 


Hundreds of Educational Toys 
and Games for all ages 


Crayon and Paint Sets 

Finger Paints 

Novelty Books, Games, and Toys 
Coloring Books 

Cut-out Doll Books 

Teaching Aids 

Flash Cards for every purpose 
Peg Boards and Beads 


Posters and Patterns for 
Classroom Decorations 


Special Helps in Phonics, 
Arithmetic, Reading, etc. 


UNDREDS OF 


EDUCATIONAL ITEMS 


Write for specific information 


GEL-STEN SUPPLY CO. 


or drop in and browse around 


944 South Hill Street 
LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Open till 9 p.m. Mondays 
(Closed Saturdays) 
Phone TUcker 3911 

Branch Office: 
3536 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 

OAKLAND 9, CALIF. 
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TEACHING UNIT ON ALUMINUM 


ALIFORNIA teachers of upper ele- 
G mentary and junior high grades will be 
interested in the beautiful set of wall charts 
in full color, pupils booklet, and teachers 
manual, for a teaching unit on Aluminum. 
It was developed by a group of teachers 
working with the Aluminum Company of 
America. 

The unit consists of 8 art cards for the 
classroom walls, a pupils booklet, and a 
teachers manual. The latter explains the 
art cards and the pupils booklet and con- 
tains a number of experiments which can 
be conducted to bring out the inherent 
characteristics of aluminum. This series is 
helpful to teachers of grades 6-8. 

Teachers may obtain copies of this unit, 
free of charge, by writing to Aluminum 
Company of America, 801 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. They should 
indicate the number of sets of art cards, 
teachers manuals and pupils booklets de- 
sired. 


* * * 


The Story of Christopher Columbus 
(16mm black-and-white, sound; 17 min. 
color also, Emerson, for Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc.) , Like many stories, 
this film of the discovery of a new conti- 
ent begins with a boy, the wool-comber’s 
son who loves the sea and its stories. 

The understandings, customs, and -tradi- 
tions of the people of Christopher Colum- 
bus’ time are authentically and reasonably 
portrayed. Columbus’ difficulties in pre- 
senting his ideas and in fitting his expedi- 
tion, and his “faith to go where others 
failed” are shown. 

The film is an example of a well-told 
tale, of dramatic characterization or biog- 
raphy, for consideration by students of 
literature, as well as a record of an im- 
portant time for students of history. It is 
within the appreciation of the upper ele- 
mentary school through senior high levels, 
for social studies and language arts. 


e224 
NEW FILMSTRIPS ON SCIENCE 


FOUR new filmstrips, especially made for 
elementary school science classes, are 
announced for release by Young America 
Films as the YAF Elementary Science Series. 
he 4 filmstrips included in the series are 
Magnets (previously released), Day and 
Night, Electricity, and What Makes Rain. 
Each filmstrip is based on a YAF elemen- 
tary-science motion-picture already available. 
Individualy priced at $3.50; set of four, $10; 
for further information write to Young 


America Films, 18 East 41st Street, New 
York City 17. 


How To Improve Your Study Habits, is 
an excellent illustrated 32-page booklet by 
r. Samuel N. Le Count, associate profes- 
sor of psychology, Chico State College, and 
published by Pacific Books, Box 558, Palo 

to: price 25c. This is an admirable guide 
or high school and college students. 


* 


Miss Frances Norene Ahl, teacher _ of 
consumer economics, international rela- 
tions, and problems in democracy, Glen- 
dale Senior High School, nationally known 
as the author of Wings Over South Amer- 
ica and other books, has now written New 
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Zealand Through American Eyes, telling, 
with delightful freshness and style, of her 
8,000 mile journey over the length and 
breadth of that beautiful island world; 
issued by Christopher Publishing House, 
Boston 20, Massachusetts; 200 pages; price 
$2.50. 


* * * 


Teacher Education and Visual Education 
for the Modern School, a research study, 
San Diego County Schools, is an important 
and valuable book by Dr. John S. Carroll, 
County Superintendent of Schools. It is 
Education Monograph number 16 in a 


series edited in the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools, San Diego County, 209 
Civic Center, San Diego 1; 8x11 inches, 
illustrated, 170 pages. This up-to-date study 
will be of great help throughout the schools 


of California. 
* * 


Eldridge Entertainment House of Frank- 
lin, Ohio, and Denver, Colorado, issues 
many plays and books of help to teachers. 
Recent titles are,— Everybodies Party 
Book, $1; Everybodies Assembly Book, $1; 
Co-ed Club, a 1 act farce for teen-agers, 
40c; The Enchanted Attic, a 1 act musical 
play for children, 75c. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


hTirete Steed) MAL MAL ial Mallets itil: mo laleMali eel 


Wery 


Cylendar 


Novel and effective device for stimulating 
and sustaining pupil interest in Safety Education 


Safety Calendars have 

been introduced in the Safety 
Education program of Boston Public 
Schools and have proved of year- 
round educational interest. This 
school approach was originated by 
Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Su- 
perintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


This mass participation project was 
developed with cooperation of the 
Boston Safety Council, departments 
of fine and industrial arts, and the 
printing class of one of the largest 


Boston high schools. 


The project gained enthusiastic re- 
sponse from pupils, teachers and 
principals. Safety Calendars were 
displayed in practically every class- 
room in Boston. 


The idea provided motivation for 
safety education activities, aided in 
encouraging sportsmanlike con- 
duct, and at the same time offered 
outlet to pupils’ creative ability. 


HOW TO GO ABOUT making these Safety 
Calendars for your class or school: 

Pupils of each classroom choose their own 
safety themes. Later they design and 
execute a variety of safety pictures or post- 
ers. Pupils vote, or selection is made by 
teacher, safety group, art director, etc., 
for the picture or poster to be used for 
the calendar which remains on display. 
Calendar illustrations are changed to be 
most helpful for each season. Some class- 
rooms change seasonally,others each month, 
still others each week or every day. 
Classroom safety talks centered on the illus- 
trations are a vital part of the project. 

In Boston schools calen- 

darsare 15” by 22”. Post- 

ers occupy a space of 

9” by 12”. 

The actual calendar can 

be printed by a school 

printing class or ruled 

and lettered by pupils. 

This information was obtained through the 
office of the Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education, Boston Public Schools. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 

helpful to them. . 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 





FROM THE-FIELD 
Continued from Page 12 


more recently he has been president of 
Los Angeles City College. 

Oliver C. Lawson, former assistant su- 
perintendent of Berkeley city schools, has 
been elected assistant superintendent of 
Santa Ana schools. 

Dr. Dorothy Bovee Babcock is now serv- 
ing as dean of girls of Palomar Junior 
College, Vista; she was formerly with the 
faculty of Purdue University. 

Vernon C. Shippee, teacher in the 
Orange high school, Orange, was promoted 
to serve as principal of the evening high 
school. - 

Ben S. Millikan, who served for many 
years as district superintendent, Covina 


city school district, has retired from that 
position and accepted a position as sales, 
representative for California with Noble & 
Noble, publishers, New York. 


* * * 


BAY SECTION NOTES 


D® REX H. TURNER, assistant super- 
intendent of Oakland schools, was 
elected president of CTA Bay Section at 
its annual meeting held in San Francisco, 
November 27; he succeeds Mildred H. 
Stevens, teacher at Vallejo junior high 
school, and will serve until August 1, 1950. 
During 1948 he was vice-president of the 
Association and- was the chairman of its 
legislative committee, a position which he 
has held since 1938. 
Elected with Dr. Turner, as vice-presi- 





P. & J. SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


EXCLUSIVE California Dealers for the new WRIGHT SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 
EVERY SCHOOLROOM CAN AFFORD A WRIGHT 






ONLY 
$63.50 
Plus — Excise 
No Stencils! 
No Ink! 
No Gelatin! 


Write for a demonstration of 
the new Model “C’’ from 
P. & J. 


Here is a spirit duplicator that everyone can afford, yet it does everything that 
even the highest priced machines do. Perfect copies from typing or hand drawing 
or lettering — as many as 500 from one master carbon — and up to four colors with 
one operation. Handles any size sheet up to 9x 14. 


Compare its quality and work with any other machine, then look at the price and 
you will see why you would be right with a WRIGHT. A dust and moisture-proof 


cover is included. 


GET WRIGHT’S HIGH QUALITY SPIRIT SUPPLIES, the best available in Fluid, 
Master Carbon Units, Cleansing Cream, Colored Carbon—purple, blue, red, green; 


and Correction Pencils. 


PLUS — Master Copy Spirit Workbooks —Pre-Primer, Reading, English and 


Arithmetic. 


NEW MASTER ADDRESSER 


Only $24.50 —Plus Excise Tax 
No Stencils! - No Plates! - No Ink! 


Now everyone who mails repeatedly to the 
same list of names can address them mechan- 
ically. The amazing Master Addresser is priced 
so low that just two or three jobs can pay for it. 
If you ‘have a mailing list of customers, pros- 
pects, or members, MASTER ADDRESSER will 
SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY. Just type 
your address list on a long strip of paper. 
MASTER ADDRESSER will reprint each ad- 
Complete supplies for 


dress up to 100 times. 
500 name list, only $5.00. 





SEE P. & J. FOR THE BEST IN: 


Hectograph Workbooks 

—— Print Books in Nature Studies, 
etc. 

Posters, Flash Cards, Stencils 

Pegs and Peg Boards 

Nature Games 

Wooden.Beads and Parquetry Blocks 

Farm Sets and Farm Animals 

Abacus 

Complete Line of Golden Books 


Gelatin Compound 

Staplers and Staples 
Plus-Lite White Blackboards 
JUDY PUZZLES 

Lotto Games 

Map Puzzles 

Adult Jig-Saw Puzzles 

Toy Boat Sets 

Linenette Picture Story Books 


Courteous and expert salesmen are always ready to come to your school with a 


display of our materials. 


Catalogue sent free upon request. Store hours 9 to 5:30 Monday through Saturday. 


P. & J. SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


313 West Garvey Boulevard 





Phone AT-lantic 9-3332 


San Gabriel, California 


























Dr. Rex. H. Turner 


dent, was Elizabeth A. Corson, supervisor 
in the Ceres elementary schools. In addi F 
tion to the new president, Miss Corson, 
and Miss Stevens, the following wer 
elected to serve on the Executive Com f 
mittee for the ensuing year: Neil Hafley, 
superintendent of Manteca elementary 
schools; Mrs. Letha Jenkins, teacher, Rog 
grammar school; Mrs. Marjorie Reandeau, 
teacher, Jefferson union high school, Daly 
City; and Mrs. Helen Von Garden, teacher, 
St. Helena elementary schools. 


Dr. Wallace W. Hall will continue a § 
executive secretary of the Bay Section. 


New Constitutions Approved 


By an overwhelming margin, all of the 
proposed amendments to the Bay Section | 
Constitution, as well as to the Constitution 
of the Classroom Department, were ap | 
proved by Bay Section members in the [ 
fall elections. The changes made in the 
Bay Section Constitution eliminate the old 7 
Institute district as the basis for represen 
tation and substitute in lieu thereof the | 
county. Exceptions may be made, however, 
to this general pattern in the case of char 
tered chapters of CTA, having at least 75 f 
members, which will be given representa | 
tion on the Bay Section Council directly 
in proportion to their membership in Cali 
fornia Teachers Association. Thus the Bay 
Section is the first Section to make pro 
vision for representation of local chapten 7 
on its governing council, as proposed by 
the recently adopted by-law to the State 
Association, making possible the granting 
of charters to local associations. 



















By virtue of other changes voted by the 
members, the fiscal year of the Bay Section f 
henceforth will be from August 1 to July 
31 and the terms of the officers will bef 
simultaneous with the fiscal year. Mem 
bers of the Council henceforth will & 
elected in January and February instead of 
in the fall months. Principal alterations 
the constitution of the Classroom Depatt 
ment involve a lengthening of the term 
of the members of the Executive Board to 
two years and a requirement that offices 
of the Board must be regularly elected 
members. 
















S a follow-up to the successful training 

conference at Asilomar, the Profer 
sional Relations Committee of the Ba 
Section, headed by Marguerite Connolly 
is planning a series of workshops for Janv 
ary to which will be invited school supe 
intendents, nrincipals, and local teachers 
groups in the Bay area. The time will 
late afternoon and evening. Dates and 
places of these proposed workshops are # 
follows: January 12, Petaluma, for teaches 
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of Sonoma, Lake, and Marin Counties; 
January 13, Vallejo, for teachers of Napa, 
Solano, Western and Northern Contra 
Costa Counties; January 19, San Leandro, 
for Alameda and Eastern and Southern 
Contra Costa Counties; and January 20, 
Palo Alto, for San Francisco, San Mateo 
and Santa Clara Counties. 


With the assistance of Harry A. Fosdick, 
CTA field representative, a program is be- 
ing planned which will include section 
meetings on legislation, public relations, 
professional relations and retirement. Fur- 
ther details may be obtained by writing to 
the Bay Section Office, Room 815, 391 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 


* % * 


Hugh Eldridge was elected to the posi- 
tion of assistant superintendent of schools 
of the city of Salinas, in Monterey County; 
Dr. J. F. Ching is superintendent. 


* * * 


LOCAL CHARTERS GRANTED 


The September 1948 number of this 
magazine carried an account of the first 34 
Charters issued by CTA to local teachers 
club. We here list numbers 35-53: 


85 Napa County Teachers Association. 

86 Madera Elementary Teachers Association, 

$7 Wasco Teachers Association, 

88 Mendo-Seta Teachers Association (Men- 
docino County). 

$9 Del Norte County Teachers Association. 

40 Lemon Grove Teachers Club, 

41 San Diego Teachers Association, 

42 The Santa Ana City Teachers League. 
48 Mountain View Elementary School’ Dis- 
trict Teachers Club (Bakersield). 

44 Tulare City Teachers Club. 

45 Alameda County Teachers Association. 

46 Oakland Teachers Association. 

47 San Jose Teachers Association 

48 Hemet Valley Teachers Association. 

49 — Elementary Teachers Associa- 
ion, 

6@ Santa Paula 
Teachers Club. 

61 Chaffey Club. 

52 Needles Teachers Association. 

53 Garden* Grove Elementary Teachers As- 
sociation. 


Elementary Classroom 


* * 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA 


URING the convention of American 

Association of School Administrators, a 
Delta Kappa Gamma dinner will be held in 
the Red Room, Fairmont Hotel, Monday, 
February 21, at 5:30. Dinner $5. 


All members and friends urged to come; 
send reservations to Dr. Lavone Hanna, 
2226 Divisidero Street, San Francisco. 


* oe o* 


Summer 1949 in the Near East is a new 
adventure in travel-study, a noncommercial 
undertaking, sponsored by 3 eastern teachers 
colleges and American University of Beirut, 

banon. It features graduate and under- 
graduate study especially designed for so- 


cial‘studies teachers and offers 6 hours of 
graduate credit or 8 hours of undergraduate 
credit. The party leaves New York in mid- 
June and returns last week of August; ap- 
Proximate cost, $1,300. For leaflet and 
complete details address E. Lewis B. Curtis, 


State Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York. 
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California Association of Women Deans 
and Vice-Principals will hold its biennial 
conference at Hotel Casa Del Rey in Santa 
Cruz the week-end of March 18. There 
will be nationally-known speakers, section 
meetings for the different educational 
levels, a report on the national conference. 
Deans and vice-principals, counselors and 
all other women interested are invited. 

Write to the secretary, Gertrude B. 
Woodward, San Leandro High School, 
San Leandro, for further information — or 
send $2 for a two-year membership to the 
treasurer, Mrs. Catharine DeMotte Quire, 
Assistant Dean of Women, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. She will see that 
you receive all announcements. 


California Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation has the following State officers for 
the biennium 1947-49: President, Mrs. 
Elizabeth F. Rosenberg, Piedmont; corre- 
sponding secretary, Florence Wernham, 
Berkeley; recording secretary, Marie Mc- 


Nutt, Long Beach; treasurer, Mrs. Evelyn 
Lord Abbey, Beverly Hills; nursery educa- 
tion representative, Mrs. Rosalie Blau, Los 
Angeles; past president, Mrs. Gladys Chan- 
dler, Culver City. 

State Vice-Presidents, by Sections, are: 
Bay, Mrs. Avis Burr, San Jose; Central, 
Mrs. Viola Moseley, Fresno;. Northern, 
Frances Thompson, Sacramento; Southern, 
Clarissa Bacon, Santa Monica. The State 
vice-presidents are also presidents of the 
Sections. 


Now. ..Local Dealer Libraries of S.V. E. 
Educational Filmstrips Available to You! 





ing publishers. 


schools . 


and double-frame filmstrips. 





Filmstrips 


1053 South Olive Street 
os Angeles 15, California 


Filmstrips Cover All School Subjects 


S.V.E. Educational Filmstrips are made for 
teachers by teachers and cover all subjects in 
the Arts, Sciences. and Social Studies. Many 
have been correlated with textbooks of lead- 


Contact your visual education dealer today for 
a complete list of filmstrips at your disposal. 
And, see the preferred projector for America’s 
. . the S.V.E. Tri-Purpose Model | 
AAA—which takes 2” x 2” slides and single 


Model AAA — Tri-Purpose 
300 Watts 


| 

| 

For 2” x 2” Slides, Single | 
and Double-frame L 


To better serve your visual needs hundreds of selected 
Educational Filmstrips are now available to you locally 

through visual education dealers in your state who maintain 
S.V.E. libraries. Every filmstrip is a new edition or has been recently 
revised with up-to-date authoritative material. 








From World Past and Present Series 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. - 100 E. OHIO ST. - CHICAGO II, ILLINOIS 


(A Business Corporation) 


@ Basic S.V.E. Libraries Maintained in Your State by @ 


CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO. 


(Visual Education Department) 


149 New Montgomery Street 
San Francisco, California 
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FIRST WITH INTEGRATED TEXTFILMS 
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These are reasons but not THE reason 
Write us for the answer 


Kou, Petersou aud Company 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
















Teachers 


SAVE YOURSELF TIME AND RESEARCH 
by using the world's daily newspaper — 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 
"State of the Nation" — a front-page column on the Home Front . 
Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches from the Monitor's globe-circling 
correspondents . . . Education Page — professional slants on teaching 
Daily Features Page —natural science column, vocabulary building 
features . . . Children's and Young Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, 
games . . The Home Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from 
classic and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on people 
and places. 


Use this coupon now and have the Monitor's exclusive news and 
features to save yourself time and research in your teaching. Special 
School Offer-—9 months for $6.50. 


—— = ee eee el eee ee 


The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

| am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The Christian Science 
Monitor at the special school rate. 
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PTA LEGISLATION 
Continued from Page 28 





T present,” Mrs. Hughes said, “‘State 
congresses of parents and teachers and 
local PTA’s are working for: 

“Local and State legislation to obtain ade. 
quate funds for public schools and equalize 
educational opportunity within the State. 

“Teachers salary schedules beginning with 
at least $2,400 a year for 4-year college 
graduates with full professional training and 
increasing each year thereafter to a level 
of $5,000-$6,000 for experienced, efficient 
teachers. 

“Conditions to make teaching more at 
tractive to talented young people as a life 
career and that will also retain qualified 
teachers in the schools. 

“Actions to enable elementary schools and 
high schools to modernize their programs, 
buildings, and other facilities, so that all 
children may have the best educational ad- 
vantages; and increased lay participation in 
school planning, thereby creating a more 
effective home-school partnership.” 










HURRAH FOR OUR NEW PTA 
Miriam C. Beckwith, Teacher 
WOULDN'T want to ever 


a school where there is no PTA, now 
that I have tasted the joy of our first real 
meeting at Teague Elementary School, 
Fresno County. 







teach in 


What was it that roused me and the 
other faculty members from that almost 
self-pious “Well, I have done all I could 
do today for the children in my room” 
Was it the brief and almost catch-as-catch 
can program? No. 

The numbers presented, of themselves, 
were sincere and all right, and represented 
some sacrifices in time as well as an in 
creased call upon teachers for training of 
groups, but all these alone did not reach 
way deep into consciousness and _ bring 
out such joy. 

Was this new-found pleasure resulting 
from the meeting of the parents of my own 
brood and the families of the flocks of 
other instructors? No. 

Neither did this widening circle of ac 
quaintanceship answer the query of “Why 
this innate happiness?” 

The cake—and good it was, too— 
didn’t by its own deliciousness and evident 
care in preparation, give the solution to 
our permeating peace and pleasure. 

Babies cried, little boys ran around the 
room, “Bigger” boys of the fifth and sixth 
grades drew pictures on the blackboard 
and played the perennially-engrossing game 
of “Tit-tat-toe.” The “imported” speaker, 
the pupils participating on the program, 
the poppys and mommies in the audience, 
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the faculty, the principal, and I — we all 
felt this . . . this new experience . . . and 
we all responded to .. . Now! I've got the 
answer... THE JOY OF BEING TO- 
GETHER! 


This new-found satisfaction gleamed 
throughout the evening, and as the minutes 
ticked by, it was noted that a welcome 
sense of always having known one another, 
prevaded the place. It was a good feeling 
— it was a true enjoyment. 


We talked of commonplaces (this was 
during the social hour) and we munched 
owr refreshments together. Some of the 
children. had the courage to ask for more 
than one piece of that cocoanut cake (ah! 
to be a child). 


We laughed together, just for the fact 
that we all were together. We discussed 
future meetings and future projects. We 
deaned up the school’s auditorium after 
the “eats,” and we sang old, reliable songs 
from our community song-books, together. 

That's it! Even after we had gone home 

. . out through the school’s door into 
San Joaquin Valley's cool, starlit night, we 
sill felt that enduring sense of being to- 
gether— that real good fellowship. I 
never realized how much fellowship could 
mean until our PTA meeting. 


Yes, it’s great to teach in a school where 
there is a PTA! 


WESTSIDE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Firebaugh, Fresno County 


ESTSIDE Teachers Association held 

its final 1948 meeting on Nov. 18 
in Firebaugh School cafeteria, appropriately 
decorated for Thanksgiving. The following 
newly-elected officers presided at this. meet- 
ing: 

Elizabeth Fair, president; Bessie Greening, 
secretary; Lottie Cox, treasurer; Geraldine 
Clem, vice-president, Firebaugh School; Ashton 
Boyer, vice-president, Mendota School; John 
Barra, vice-president, Las Deltas School. 

The Association decided unanimously to 
cancel its December meeting because of 
the minstrel show given in Mendota De- 
cember 10 to raise funds for Mendota chil- 
drens recreational fund. The teachers of 
Mendota have joined the civic group in 
order to aid the cause. — Charles P. Carver, 
Firebaugh. 


{ i 
i My Suggestion ' 
{ 
{ 


Sierra Educational News 
391 Sutter Street, Room 301 
San Francisco 8, California 


; On an attached sheet is my , 
, Suggestion for the magazine of 
California Teachers Association. 
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Announcing 


THE TIEGS-ADAMS 
SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


By Two Outstanding California Educators 


This new series combines a wealth of vital information with real 
guidance and practice in democratic living. Based on special re- 
search, it simplifies learning and teaching. 
Now Available — three colorful and attractive books for the early 
grades by Eleanor Thomas, well-known children’s writer. They 
present simple social-studies concepts with all the appeal of picture 
and storybooks and make the child a real participant in learning. 
Complete Teachers’ Manual for each title. Books 4-9 to follow, 
ERNEST W. TIEGS is Editor-in-Chief of the Califérnia Test 


Bureau, Los Angeles, and Fay Adams is Professor of Education at 
the University of Southern California. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


260 Fifth St., San Francisco 3 





PROTECT 
YOUR 
| PAY RAISE! 


Against All Three 
—For Less Than 
5 a Nickel a Day 


If you knew that even one of these misfortunes would come your 
way this year, you wouldn’t lose a single day in getting under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella. You wouldn’t take a chance of having your hard- 
won pay raise eaten up by Doctor Bills, Hospital Bills and living 
expenses. They go right on whether you draw your pay or not. 


Records show that one out of every five teachers loses some time 
each year, due to sickness, accident or quarantine. No teacher can 
afford to carry the risk alone. Think of it! At a cost of less than a nickel 
a day you will enjoy year round T.C.U. Protection, whether you are 
at home or away—teaching or on vacation. Send the Coupon— 
Get all the Facts. 


5192 T.C.U. Bidg. 
T.CW. “a Fine Policy” TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITER Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


“T have been a T.C.U. member =o FREE INFORMATION COUPON ®2222=== 


for around fourteen years and To the T.C.U., 5192 T.C.U. Building 
it took a sickness for me to find Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


out what a fine policy I carry. : ‘ , 9 
I did not realize that my claim I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro 


FOUNDED 


would be settled so kindly and _ tection. Send me full details without obligation. 

promptly. It is good to feel OM a 8 ak Chea sso eee eke edwasawcndedeenei 
protected, in case of need, by 

the famous T.C.U. Umbrella.” MENG Shed RkéR ER eK SER ES Reed ToRdaedeuauessauee 
—Mrs. Andree Fenelon 


COPPER EEEHEHEEEHEEEEEEHEHHEEE HEHEHE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE ES 


Haas, Hollywood, Calif. 
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MENUS and RECIPES 
- efor the 


Discriminating Hostess 
by LAMBERT 


A luxurious, mouth-watering assortment of 
more than 100 complete menus and more 
than 1,000 coordinated tested recipes. 
Menus for every meal of the day — and for 
holiday feasts, special luncheons, evening 
desserts and all occasions. 


A cookbook for the young housewife, as it 
contains all the essentials of cookery; for 
the expert cook and hostess, as it gives 
emphasis to the most tempting variety of 
foods possible to gather together. Prepared 
with great intelligente and care, and with 
rare discriminating taste. Recipes are easy 
to read and easy to follow. Includes time, 
temperature and yield for all recipes. A 
large book, 416 pages, $3.25. 


New Editions Now Ready 





COOKIES AND MORE COOKIES 
By Sumption & Ashbrook 


Contains 282 cooky recipes gathered from 
27 of the leading countries, all of which 
have been personally tested by the authors. 
Origin and history of the cooky, its present 
use, interesting customs connected with 
serving some of them, and cooky decora- 
tions are also.covered, 182 pages, $2.25. 


BREADS AND MORE BREADS 
By Sumption & Ashbrook 
Recipes for breads from 25 different coun- 
tries of the world. In addition to the great 
variety of quick and yeast breads charac- 
teristic of each country, the term bread is 
applied to all kinds of biscuits, waffles, 


ginger breads, pancakes, coffee-cakes, etc. ° 
248 pages, $2.50. 


Order from your Dealer or 


MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


367 South Pasadena Avenue 
Pasadena 2, California 


COMFORT..CONVENIENCE 


HOTEL 


EL CORTEZ 


550 Geary St « Tel. PRospect 5-5000 


In shopping and theatre center. A fine 
hotel in the best district. All outside 
rooms, $3.50 to $5.00. Garage service. 


HOTEL 


SUTTER 


Sutter at Kearny « Tel. SUtter 1-3060 


In the shopping and financial district. 
Modern, newly decorated $2.50 to $3.00. 
Garage service. 


IN SAN FRANCISCO 






THERE'S ALWAYS HERBIE 
By Auril Wood* 


LL the teachers had either had a chance 

at Herbie, or would have one, for he 
was like the worthy poor. He was always 
there! 

If other children found it impossible to 
get to school ... not Herbie! Every day 
of the school year, come rain or sleet, fire 
or earthquake, there sat Herbie in the front 
seat, ready to concoct some fiendishness. 

There were several theories about 
whether or not he was incorrigible. 

His kindergarten teacher said, “Look at 
his background.” 

The upper grade teachers begged, “Set- 
tle him down before we get him.” 

The principal said, “Bring him in... 
Tll fix him.” 

There were, however, no benefits from 
the punishments. Herbie could think up 
something different the next day. 

But the school nurse said, “He needs 
glasses.” 


Miss Saxton remembered this as she 


watched Herbie slyly prepare to jab Fred 
with a frequently-sharpened pencil, and 
then scowl at the addition facts on the 
blackboard. 

“Get to work, Herbie,” she suggested 
and Herbie made a great show of working. 


Miss Saxton worked on Herbie’s mother. 
She enlisted the aid of the nurse and the 
social agencies. It was a grueling, nagging 
chore, but worth the effort, for Herbie 
finally had an eye examination. The doc- 
tor found that Herbie was almost blind in 
one eye. It was no wonder he was a prob- 
lem. His misbehavior was compensation 
for his handicap. 


Then, one morning, Herbie came to 
school resplendent in a shining pair of 
silver-rrimmed glasses. He was slightly late 
and there was a murmur of repressed ex- 
citement when he entered. At the rear of 
of room, Herbie posed dramatically. 

“There’s Fred!” he exclaimed. “I kin 
see Fred from here! Hi, Fred.” 


Herbie glanced at the blackboard and 
stepped back in surprise. 


“Holy man” he shouted, “I kin see the 
blackboard!” 





*Teacher of Remedial Class 
1-3), E. Morris Cox School, 
Winfield A. Benner, Principal. 


(Grades 
Oakland; 


* * 


The People of the Pueblo, Centennial 
edition, by Celeste G. Murphy, a tifhely, 
illustrated book of over 300 pages, is pub- 
lished by Binsfords & Mort, 108 NW 9th 
Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon; price $3. The 
fascinating story of California's Sonoma 
and the Valley of the Moon is well told in 
this beautiful volume. The same publishers 
issue three other California Centennial 


items, — Vallejo; Big Bonanza; Bears, Pi- 
rates, and Silver Lace. 

















Acquire a 


LAW DEGREE 


in your spare time! 


Thousands of teachers are discov- 
ering the advantages of an LL.B. 
Degree. Improve your background 
and professional standing. Study 
law at home for greater personal 
success. All texts furnished. Easy 
payment plan. 40 years instruc- 
tion to 114,000 students. Free book 
explains the course. Write for 
it today. 


AMERICAN EXTENSION 
SCHOOL OF LAW 


Dept. 10-TC, 646 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Illinois . 


CRAVOLA’ 


CLASSROOM 
PROJECT 








Bright coasters for glasses of milk or 
fruit juice make gay decorations for 
festive school luncheons. Cut a 4” 
square and a 314” square of heavy 
white paper and turn up the four 
corners. Paste the 314” square on top 
as shown. Decorate center and petals 
with Crayola. 


CRAYOLA is the registered trade name 
of Gold Medal Wax Crayons that do 
not smudge or bend, 
are permanent and 
waterproof. They are 
the standard by which 
all wax crayons are 
judged. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


gamm 441. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
San Francisco Office: 5 Third St. 
Pacific Coast Factory: Los Angeles 
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COLLEGE OF PACIFIC TRAVELS 
Spring and Summer Tours 


OLLEGE of the Pacific believes in 

learning by travel. Director of tours 
Dr. G. A. Werner announces an extensive 
spring and summer schedule in which stu- 
dents, teachers, and the public are invited 
to participate; with or without registration 
for academic credit. 


California .history in these Centennial 
Years is particularly adapted to: travel- 
teaching, hence the series of Historical 
Landmark tours beginning in February. 
These are one-day bus, boat, or auto-caravan 
treks to natural and historic spots. 


The second annual California History 
Foundation Institute invites teachers to 
Stockton and to the Pacific campus, March 
18, 19, for exhibits, speeches, banquets and 
entertainments, all on the California history 
theme. 


Easter vacation week offers two unusual 
travel opportunities: 1. a camping-caravan 
expedition (13th annual) to Death Valley 
and Hoover Dam (April 9-16): and 2. a 
chartered-bus tour of the California Mis- 
sions, from San Diego to Sonoma (April 
9-15). The Mission Trails tour was intro- 
duced with great success last year. 


Two major tours are set for the summer. 
A radio and television tour will go by train, 
coast-to-coast, to the notable commercial 
and educational centers of radio and tele- 
vision production. The dates are June 22- 
July 22. : 


Complete announcements are pending for 
the other major tour, a June-July cruise of 
the Mediterranean. — Arthur Farey, Direc- 
tor of Public Relations. 


* * *, 
THE RACE IS ON 


_ a race is on for a new group of 
Pioneers, to demonstrate that human 
beings can live peacefully together, re- 
gardless of deep-seated religious, economic, 
or racial convictions, was the challenge 
Willard E. Goslin, Pasadena’s new super- 
intendent of schools, gave John Muir Col- 
lege students recently at their assembly. 


To accomplish the task, Mr. Goslin cited 
the utilization of the pioneering qualities 
of imagination and courage that Americans 
have demonstrated in the three historical 
pioneering movements this country has ex- 
perienced. 


“Courage and imagination were shown,” 

he said, “by the early statesmen who set 

‘the stage for freedom and democracy, by 
the next group who opened up the country 

to push back the frontiers; and by the 

third, a group of imaginative men who 

learned how to take labor and the raw ma- 

terials and make possible for Americans 

more tangible goods than peoples of any 

other country have ever possessed.” 


Mr. Goslin urged students not to “coast 
from kere on in,” but jump into the 
“Learn-to-work Together race,” which 
makes for a strong family, a strong school 
community, nation, and world. —B. Tye, 


Faculty Director, John Muir College News 
Bureau. 
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Ou A new high school textbook on personality 





development and family relationships which fills the 





need in two fields: social studies classes in orientation and family 





life, and in courses in home economics. It points the way to hap- 





pier personal living, shows students how to live well in the family 





as well as to create happy families of their own, and provides 





scientific information from the mental hygiene point 





of view. Suggested activities at the end of each aAht 





chapter provide excellent supplementary 





material. A valuable and complete Our 


Teachers’ Manual accompanies 
this text. : 
a ant Y 


BY MOORE AND LEAHY 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


182 Second Street San Francisco 5 
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New Number Books for the Ist and 2nd Grades 


NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 


Parts | and 2 
Sanders - Schmidt - Williams 


These number books help children understand the meaning 
and use of numbers because: 


Concrete materials are used to develop beginning number 
concepts. 


Number concepts are taught through comparisons. 


Children are encouraged to recall their number discoveries 
and to associate them with each new number concept. 


Teacher's guide provides for extended activities, and plans 
readiness for next day's lesson. 


Number are taught without vocabulary or reading difficulties. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


609 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 








Yours.. for the ashing 


OVER TISERS buy space in 
Sierra Educational News only be- 
cause they have products or services 
they believe will be of value to you 
as a teacher. To obtain the catalogs 
or other materials, you may write to 
the advertisers direct or use the 
coupon. 
_ 24c¢ Sculpstone and how to carve 
it is a small leaflet describing how 
easily an old medium may be carved 
and showing its present-day applica- 
tions for students, sculptors, design- 
ers, hobbyists. Far Eastern Sculp- 
stone Co. 
27c Motion Pictures Owned by 
or Relating to the American Rail- 


roads. Describes more than 200 mo- — 


tion-pictures and gives addresses of 
railroads, industrial firms or commer- 
cial distributors from whom the films 
may be borrowed, rented or pur- 
chased for school or other group use. 
Association of American Railroads. 
28 Utilization List of Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica Films. A classified list 
of films interesting and helpful to 
various groups such as scouts, garden 
clubs, hobby clubs, forum and dis- 
cussion groups and other groups. 
This list is available to teachers who 
wish to use films with special groups 
or who wish to help other organiza- 
tions with their programs. Encyclo- 
paedia Britamnica Films. 

_ 29c_ Picturol Catalog (third edi- 
tion), released by Society for Visual 
Education. The filmstrips are indexed 
according to subject-matter, to visual- 
ize all phases of the modern school 
curriculum. Both black and white 
and color filmstrips are listed. 

30c—Pertinent Facts About Coal 
is a colorfully-illustrated 12-page 
booklet, on the origin and uses of 
coal and the fascinating development 
in modern mechanized mining, pre- 
pared for upper elementary and high 
school work. Bituminous Coal Insti- 
tute. 

3lc A Poster map of Glacier 
National Park brings back memories 
of a delightful vacation or inspires 
plans for a trip in the future. Color- 
ful to use in the classroom. Great 
Northern Railway. 

32c—How Well Are Our Chil- 
dren? — is a report on the eating 
habits of 29,475 children in 33 States. 
This study shows how children eat, 
some of the factors that influence 
diet, and what happens when there 
is an educational program. General 


Mills. 
USE THIS COUPON 
OR A SHEET OF PAPER 

State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Please have sent to me the items 
checked in the quantities indicated. 
3c is enclosed for each item checked. 


24c 27c 28c 29c 30c 31e 32c 
hl eet al oll, 
Address.......... a Stote:.......... 
Subject taught.............. Grade............. 
Name of School................................... 
NE TI ei icssticsnintsctnsissesciscconns 
Enrollment: Boys............ Girls.......... ; 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Airflo Manufacturing .....................-...-.--- 20 
American Extension School of Law...... 30 
American Seating Company........ 2nd cover 
Binney & Smith Company...................... 30 
Bituminous Coal Institute...................... 1 
Christian -Science Monitor.....................- 28 
College of the Pacific Tours.................. 20 
Craig Movie Supply Co...................-.---- 27 
Far Eastern Sculpstone Co., Inc............- 32 
Fun-D’Drill Arithmetic Games................ 20 
a 23 
Geb Seen Geapply Gon... ...2....<c000s+ 24 
General Mills, Inc..........-..----.-.-----10---++ 21 
Ginn and Companiy.............-------:0-------+++ 29 
Heath and Company, D. C...............-... 31 
Mate RIV Gites. 5655s 30 
NE I sta niescninsscsseinistnniwninitimnnvaaant 30 
International Harvester Co..........- 3rd cover 
ieee Ty acai ncn ss cscesneninw 31 
Macmillan Company, The................------ 32 
Bilammal: Aste Pitesti. cctscs os sc-sscce scene. 30 
Pacific Coast Gas Association......4th cover 
Row, Peterson & Company..............----.- 28 
School Supply Company, P. & J........... 26 
Society for Visual Education, Inc......... 27 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters........... 29 
University of Nevada..............------+-+---+-+ 24 
World Book Company.........-..-.--------+----+ 22 
Wrigley, Jr. Company, William............. 25 


ENE ATR A 
COMING EVENTS 


January 3—Convening of California 
State Legislature, 58th General Session. 

January 7— Califorina Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section. Los Angeles. 

January 7, 8—California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, Governing Board; 
mid-year meeting. Fresno. 

January 8—-CTA Southern Section 
Council; regular meeting. At the Section 





Headquarters, Los Angeles. 
January 15—CTA State Board of 
Directors; regular meeting. At the CTA 


State Headquarters, San Francisco. 


January 15—CTA Northern Section 
Council; regular meeting. Marysville. 

January 15 — California Educational Re- 
search and Guidance Association, Southern 
Section. Los Angeles. 

January 19 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Northern 
Section. Oakland. 

January 20 — The Inauguration of the 
President of the United States of America. 

January 29 — CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Womens City Club, San 
Francisco. 

January 31-February 4— Temple Uni- 
versity, Department of Psychology; 6th 
annual reading clinic institute. Philadelphia. 

February 3-5 — California Young Farm- 
ers Association; annual convention. Fresno. 


February 4— California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Southern 
Section; regular meeting. Los Angeles. 


February 7, 8 — NEA National Commis 


sion on Teacher Education and Profey : 


sional Standards; regional conference, Salt 
Lake City. 


February 10-12 — American Educational 
Theatre Association; regional meeting with 
Northwest Drama Conference. At Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene. 


February 12 — Lincoln's Birthday. 


February 13-16— NEA Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development; 
annual meeting. Commodore Hotel, New 


York. 
February 15 — Susan B. Anthony Day. 


February 16 — California Association of 
Public School Business Officials, Northern 
Section; regular meeting. Oakland. 


February 19 — California Agricultural 
Teachers Association, South Coast Region; 
regular meeting. San Jose. 


February 19— State Commission on 
School Districts; regular meeting. Biltmore 
Hotel, Los Angeles. 


February 19-23 — American Association 
of School Administrators; regional meeting. 
San Francisco. 


February 20-23— Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals; regional confer- 
ence. San Francisco. 

February 21— Delta Kappa Gamma 
dinner meeting. Fairmont’ Hotel, Red 
Room, San Francisco. 

February 21, 22 — NEA National Coun- 
cil on Teacher Retirement; annual meeting. 
San Francisco. 

February 22 — Washington's Birthday. 

February 22 — NEA Administrative Wo- 
men in Education; luncheon meeting. Sir 
Francis Drake Hotel, San Francisco. 

February 23-26 — California Junior Col: 
lege Association; joint meeting with Amer 
ican Association of Junior Colleges. San 
Francisco. . 

February 24-26 — American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education; annual 
meeting. St. Louis, Missouri. 

February 25 — California Association for 
Childhood Education; executive board 
meeting. Fresno. 

February 26 — California Teachers As 
sociation, Central Section; President's Ad- 
visory Committee; regular meeting. Fresno. 

February 26, 27 — California Association 
for Childhood Education; annual State con- 
vention. Fresno. 

February 26-March 2 — National Associ 
ation of Secondary School Principals; 33rd 
annual convention. Chicago. 

February 27 - March 2 — American Edu 
cational Research Association; annual meet: 
ing. St. Louis, Missouri. 

February 28 -March 2— NEA Depatt: 
ment of Rural Education; conference. St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

March 18-19-—-NEA Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Southwestern Regiona 
Conference. Phoenix, Arizona. Mary Vir 
ginia Morris, Los Angeles, is the regional 
director. 


EASY-CARVING STONE 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, 
etc. Imported Oriental Stone, Beautiful 
fn Grain and Color! Cuts easily with 
Poeketknife. 

ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS 

& SCHOOLS 
Work Kits $1.60, $2.60, $5.00 P.Pd. 
East of Miss. River. No. C.O.D. 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO. 
INC. 
159 E. 28th St. - Dept. E - NYC 16 
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Here is a big International Truck doing 
a big job—taking huge logs out of the 
woods to a sawmill where they will be 
cut into lumber for much-needed homes. 
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fy TAKES big companies to turn out 
and service equipment like this. 


2. Employes 





ployed. Today we have more than 
90,000 employes. Before the war we 


Applied social science 


3. Stockholders 


The Company as a whole had prof- 
its, after taxes, in 1947, of 514 cents 


d At International Harvester we have had 60,000. The average straight- from each dollar of sales. We believe 
the idea that when a company grows _ time hourly earnings of our factory most people regard this as a reason- 
\ beyond a certain size, it becomes a employes have increased 92.6% able rate of profit. 
a social as well as business institution. since 1941. We know it is our continuing abil- 
ai And that as a social institution it has For our customers, it means pro- _ity to earn a reasonable profit that 
i certain well-defined responsibilities.  qucing the best possible goods and has made it possible for Interna- 
is So we like to think that this pic- services at the lowest possible cost tional Harvester, again in this past 
uw ture is an illustration of appliea social Our margin of profit on sales today _—year, to serve more people—custom- 
' science. Theemployes built thetruck, is one-third less than in 1941. ers, employes, and stockholders in 
S but it would not have been built if For our stockholders, it means a greater measure than ever before. 
of the customers had not wanted to +. return for the savings they have 





buy it, nor would it have been built 
if the stockholders had not furnished 
Harvester with the necessary capital. 


At International Harvester we 
believe that our business should be 
run not for any one of these groups 
alone, but for all of them together... 
customer, employe, and stockholder. 


For our employes, this policy 
means providing well-paid jobs to 
the largest number of men and wo- 
men who can be productively em- 





invested in our Company. Dividends 
on common stock in 1947 were 
equivalent to 5% on the book value, 
as compared with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 





Profits mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue to 
make a reasonable profit with each 
succeeding year in the future. 


HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


A new “CP”* automatic 


GAS range puts... 


Magic at your fingertips 


ADJUST THE OVEN HEAT CONTROL 
and it automatically maintains the exact temperature 
specified by your recipe for best results. 
Assures better baking. Reduces 
SET THE CLOCK CONTROL meat shrinkage. 
and the oven automatically turns itself on and off 
at any time you pre-select. “Remembers” for you. 
Prevents food-loss due to over-baking or roasting. 
Cooks whole oven-meals while 
you're away. 


-* 
-* 


DON’T WAIT ANOTHER DAY 


to have these and the many other 


advantages of really modern cooking. 


Si Enjoy fully- 
— automatic 
Q — operation with... 
TURN ON ANY BURNER Se) ; 


—top, oven, broiler, grill—and instantly, 
automatically, the clean, blue flame springs 
to full heat! 


Steady, Flame AQNp: 


This kitchen magic is easy! Just choose 

a new automatic GAS range, built to “CP” 
standards, from the makes and models 
shown by your dealer or gas company. 


* Look for the“CP” seal—your assurance of 
Illustrated —the Western Holly. 


Certified Performance; 17 minimum standards. 
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